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CHAP.  I. 

Introduction. — General  Demand  of    Universal 
Suffrage. 

Xhe  period  of  aggravated  distress,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  termination  of  the  late  war,  tended 
to  generate  numerous  schemes  of  political  reform. 
There  was  a  predisposition  in  the  public  mind 
to  receive  impressions  unfavourable  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  a  willingness  to  listen  to  those 
who  were  anxious  to  induce  a  belief  that  all  the 
misery  which  was  felt  proceeded  from  some  radi- 
cal defect  in  the  constitution.  This  defect  was 
loudly  proclaimed  to  be  principally  owing  to  the 


inadequate  state  of  the  representation ;  and  the 
people  were  instigated  to  believe  that  the  chief 
authors  of  their  sufferings  were  to  be  found  in 
the  present  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  corruption  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  stated  to  have  become  so  excessive  as  to  re- 
quire a  total  and  radical  change.  All  moderate 
reform  was  represented  as  more  inimical  to  li- 
berty than  no  reform  at  all ;  and  a  radical  re- 
form, or  a  total  overthrow  of  the  present  system, 
was  vehemently  proclaimed  to  be  the  only  chance 
which  the  people  possessed  of  enlarging  their 
liberties  and  increasing  their  happiness. 

Universal  Suffrage  was  depicted  as  the  most 
efficacious  medium  by  which  this  radical  reform 
could    be    accomplished.       Universal    Suffrage 
operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude  like  a 
delirium;    and   large  masses  of  the  population 
became  clamorous  for  a  fancied  remedy,  that 
was  to  liberate  them  at  once  from  all  the  ills 
which  they   felt,    or  imagined  that    they  felt. 
Universal  Suffrage    was    the    grand    arcanum 
which  was  to  inflame  the  people  against    the 
government,  and  to  exalt  into  a  sort  of  mani- 
acal fury,  the  fever  of  political  discontent.    The 
whole  male   population,  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  were  represented  as  deprived  of  the 
exercise  of  their  most  sacred  rights,  and  as  the 
victims  of  the  most  intolerable  oppression. 


This  delusion  has  been  but  too  successfully 
propag^ated  and  too  widely  diffused.  Universal 
Suffrage  has  been  considered  by  the  populace  as 
synonymous  with  Universal  Happiness.  The 
grim  demon  of  taxation,  the  hag-gard  features 
of  want,  are  to  vanish  before  the  touch  of  Uni- 
versal Suffrage.  A  new  era  of  bliss  is  to  arise ; 
old  things  are  passed  away  ;  the  day  of  reg-ene- 
ration  dawns;  and  Major  Cartwright,  assisted 
by  his  potent  auxiliary,  Mr.  Cobbett,  is  to  pour 
the  horn  of  plenty  over  the  sterility  of  the  land. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Universal    Suffrage,   no   Right. — Definition  of 
Right. 

Many  lay  great  stress  upon  Universal  Suf- 
frage, as  if  it  were  an  inherent,  inalienable 
right  in  every  male  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  of 
a  sound  mind,  and  not  civilly  incapacitated  by 
crimes.  This  idea  of  a  solemn  indefeasible 
right  to  the  Suffrage  has  been  impressed  with  so 
much  energy,  and  recommended  by  so  much  art, 
that  to  question  its  truth  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
expose  me  to  the  most  malicious  cavils  and  the 
most  virulent  abuse.  But,  however  unpopular 
the  cause  which  I  am  going  to  advocate  may 
be,  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  the  vindication 
of  what  I  have  long  believed  to  be  the  truth. 

In  civil  society,  no  man  can  have  any  rights 
which  do  not  arise  out  of  the  common  good ; 
or,  as  the  proposition  may  be  inversely  stated,  he 
can  have  no  rights,  the  exercise  of  which  is  ad- 
verse to  the  well-being  of  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  same  common  good  which  esta- 
blishes the  right,  limits  the  exercise.  To  sup- 
pose any  rights  to  exist  in  society  which  are  in- 
compatible with  the  public  benefit,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  which 
nature  has  implanted  in   every  individual,  does 


not  belong"  to  political  institntions.  But,  what 
are  political  institutions,  but  bodies  of  individu- 
als, associated  for  their  common  good?  When 
any  right  is  claimed,  the  common  good  must 
constitute  the  touchstone  of  its  validity,  and  the 
criterion  of  its  truth.  Whatever  claim  can  be 
proved  by  actual  experience,  or  by  reasonable 
inference,  to  be  adverse  to  the  common  good, 
must  be  regarded  as  futile  and  unjust.  If  we 
suppose  a  political  right  to  have  any  other  origin 
than  the  public  good,  or  any  other  limitation 
than  the  public  detriment,  we  shall  only  bewil- 
der ourselves  in  idle  speculations,  or  metaphy- 
sical abstractions,  when  we  have  a  plain  rule 
before  us  by  following  which  we  are  not  likely 
to  err. 

I  will  then  venture  to  lay  it  down,  not  only  as 
a  wholesome  doctrine,  but  an  incontrovertible 
truth,  that  in  all  political  institutions  a  right  is 
something  which  originates  in  the  public  benefit; 
and  which  ceases  to  exist  the  moment  it  ceases 
to  be  co-extensive  with  that  benefit.  The  riiJfht 
of  any  magistrate,  whether  high  or  low,  whether 
a  king,  a  chief  justice,  or  a  constable,  is  ratified 
only  by  the  public  good,  out  of  which  it  springs, 
and ,  which  it  contributes  to  promote.  Every 
right,  thus  considered,  must  have  certain  duties 
running  parallel  with  it ;  and  the  performance 
of  which  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  obligatory 
upon  those  in  whom  the  right  is  reposed.     The 


rights  of  a  king-  can  never  be  more  extensive  than 
his  duties,  and  whilst  his  rights  fix  his  duties,  his 
duties  hrnit  his  rights.  What  is  true  with  respect 
to  a  king  must  he  more  rigidly  true  with  respect 
to  persons  in  stations  of  subordinate  authority, 
and  inferior  importance  in  the  political  scale. 
That  power,  which  is  appropriated  to  individuals, 
is  never  exclusively  designed  for  individual  ad* 
vantage,  but  for  the  common  weal. 

The  functious  of  a  voter  for  a  member  of  par- 
liament, though  diflferent  from  those  of  a  higher 
or  a  subordinate  magistrate,  constitute  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  complex  machinery  of  which 
the  body  politic  is  composed ;  but  a  man  can 
have  no  more  inherent  indefeasible  right  to  the 
functions  of  a  voter,  independent  of  the  public 
good,  than  to  those  of  a  judge  or  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  public  good,  which  limits  the  right 
in  one  instance  to  particular  persons  possessing 
particular  qualifications,  may,  with  equal  reason, 
be  permitted  to  define  the  circumstances  and 
limit  the  qualifications  to  which  the  suffrage  shall 
be  appropriated,  and  within  which  it  shall  be  cir- 
cumscribed. 

To  separate  the  Suffrage  from  the  question  of 
general  usefulness,  and  lo  make  it  an  abstract 
indefeasible  right,  may  be  only  ridiculously  false 
in  speculation,  but  it  would  be  found  woefully 
mischievous  in  practice.    An  abstract  right  is  a 


mere  non-entity  till  it  becomes  embodied  in  per- 
sons and  things ;  but  to  make  a  right,  which 
when  practically  enforced,  is  to  elect  the  persons 
who  are  to  constitute  the  most  important  mem- 
ber of  the  government,  something  distinct  from 
general  usefulness,  would  be  to  render  the  go- 
vernment itself  something  distinct  from  the  pub- 
lic good.  If  the  end  of  the  whole  government 
be  the  public  good,  the  same  must  be  the  end  of 
all  the  subordinate  parts  ;  for  otherwise  the  parts 
must  be  at  variance  with  the  whole,  and  frustrate 
the  only  fit  end,  the  only  glorious  purpose  of  all 
political  institutions. 


CHAP.  III. 

Only  fit  Object  of  the  Suffrage,  the  Public 
Good. — How  the  Suffrage  may  be  rendered 
most  conducive  to  the  Public  Good. 

If  we  allow  government  to  be  a  wise  institu- 
tion for  the  public  good,  we  must  allow  the  Suf- 
frage to  be  a  part  of  that  institution,  and  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  conditions  which  that 
good  requires ;  for  men  in  society  can  have  no 
rights  but  what  are  compatible  with  the  good  of 
that  society.    These  rights  will  be  found,  when  re- 
ferred to  the  political  aggregates  of  mankind,  to 
resolve  themselves  into  the  principle  of  self-pre- 
servation ;  a  regard  for  which  nothing  can  do 
away.      For  the  "  salus  populi  suprema    lex,'* 
"  the  safety  of  the  people  is  a  law  of  paramount 
obligation,"  must  be  true  with  respect  to  the  va- 
lidity  or  the  regulation  of  all  claims  or  rights, 
which  affect  the  public  interest. 

To  demonstrate,  therefore,  that  universal  suf- 
frage is  no  right,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  exercise  of  it  is  incompatible  with  the  public 
good.  This  is  what  I  shall  next  attempt ;  and  I 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
this  suffi-age,  even  if  it  were  conceded,  would 
be  a  noxious  boon  to  those  upon  whom  it  was 
bestowed. 


In  a  representative  g-overnment,  the  good  of 
the  community  requires  that  the  representative 
body  should  be  chosen  by  those  who  are  likely  to 
make  the  best  choice,  or  to  select  persons  of  the 
greatest  worth  and  the  fittest  abilities.  Is  Uni- 
versal Suffrage  the  likeliest  mean  of  attaining 
this  end  ?  Those  who  favour  the  measure,  argue 
as  if,  in  proportion  as  we  universalized  the  Suf- 
frage, we  increased  the  probability  of  obtaining  a 
body  of  able  and  upright  representatives.  Now  is 
this  the  case  ?  Is  not  the  chance  of  a  fit  choice  less 
in  proportion  as  we  augment  the  numerical  mass 
out  of  whom  it  is  to  be  made  ?  Neither  wisdom 
nor  virtue  bear  any  proportion  to  the  size  of  a 
numerical  aggregate.  Physical  strength  and  cor- 
poreal violence  may  be  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers ;  but  who  ever  found  moral  worth  or  mental 
power  to  be  a  question  of  arithmetical  progres- 
sion ?  If  we  want  a  certain  portion  of  bone  and 
muscle,  we  must  have  recourse  to  numbers ;  but 
that  discriminating  sagacity,  which  is  likely  to 
select  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  or  moral 
aptitude  for  the  councils  of  a  state,  can  belong 
only  to  a  few.  That  maximum  of  population 
which  constitutes  the  maximum  of  strength,  may 
comprise  the  minimum  of  intellect.  In  propor- 
tion, therefore,  as  we  increase  the  numbers  of  the 
constituent  body,  we  diminish  the  chance  of  a 
judicious  choice  in  the  body  of  representatives. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

In  proportion  as  the  Numbers  of  the  constituent 
Body  are  increased,  the  Representation  will  be 
in/ewer  Hands. 

In  proportion  as  the  Suffrage  is  more  univer- 
salized, the  choice  of  the  representative  body 
will  be  virtually  ingrossed  by  fewer  individuals ; 
and  the  more  likely  it  is  to  become  vitiated  and 
corrupt.  The  more  general  the  Suffrage  becomes, 
the  more  it  must  be  diffused  amongst  persons  in 
a  state  of  dependence;  and  the  more  influence  in 
the  choice  of  the  representative,  must  conse- 
quently be  given  to  those  upon  whom  the  more 
impoverished  part  of  the  population  depends  for 
subsistence  and  employment. 

The  supposition  that  the  dependent  popula- 
tion would,  except  in  a  few  particular  instances, 
vote  against  those  upon  whose  good  will  their 
subsistence  more  immediately  depends,  would 
soon  be  found  fallacious  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  Even  where  the  generous,  the  humane, 
the  liberal,  and  the  patriotic  sentiments  have  re- 
ceived a  high  degree  of  culture,  the  individual 
is  seldom  raised  so  much  above  the  gross  level  of 
fugitive  interest,  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  con- 
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sideration  of  personal  g-ood  or  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment. The  side  where  least  is  to  be  had,  will 
be  chosen  but  by  few ;  but,  who  will  embrace 
that  party  where  not  only  much  loss  is  to  be  sus- 
tained, but  many  positive  evils  are  to  be  encoun- 
tered ?  The  dependent  population,  out  of  whom 
the  boasted  system  of  Universal  Suffrage  would 
form  the  great  majority  of  the  constituent  body, 
must  virtually  be  subject  to  the  will  of  a  com- 
paratively few  rich  individuals.  Thus  this  boast- 
ed improvement  would  do  little  more  than  renew 
what  is  called  the  rotten  borough  system,  under  a 
new  and  more  odious  form,  and  with  more  per- 
nicious effects.  The  boroughs  of  Old  Sarum,  of 
St.  Mawe's,  Higham  Ferrers,  &c.  would  be 
transferred  from  their  ancient  possessors,  or  from 
persons  of  high  family  and  generous  sentiments, 
to  be  revived  in  forms  of  aggravated  corruption 
and  depravity  in  the  district  of  some  overgrown 
capitalist  or  occupier,  who  had  some  hundreds  of 
the  dependent  population  at  his  beck.  Six  or 
seven  voters  at  Old  Sarum  may  be  thought  too 
little  to  send  two  members  to  parliament ;  but, 
what  is  the  difference  as  to  the  result,  whether 
the  representative  be  nominated  by  two  or  three 
voters,  or  by  two  or  three  thousand,  more  than 
nine  hundred  out  of  each  thousaud  of  whom  have 
no  will  of  their  own,  but  are  mere  puppets,  whose 
volition  is  entirely  subservient  to  that  of  three  or 
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four  wealthy  individuals  ?  The  representatives 
for  Hig-ham  Ferrers  or  St.  Mawe's,  &c.  may  in 
fact  be  returned  by  the  nomination  of  two  or 
more  individuals;  but  is  not  this  nomination 
more  beneficial  to  the  country,  or  is  it  not  likely 
to  be  productive  of  more  virtue  and  talents  in 
the  representative  body,  than  if,  according  to  the 
plan  of  Universal  Suffrage,  we  were  for  every 
close  borough,  to  substitute  some  teeming  dis- 
trict, where  a  domineering-  proprietor  or  manu- 
facturer issued  his  mandates  to  an  obsequious 
population  ?  If  the  chances  of  intellectual  and 
moral  fitness  in  the  representative  body,  could  be 
calculated  according  to  the  present  system,  and 
to  that  which  Universal  Suffrage  would  intro- 
duce, I  am  convinced  that  the  old  system,  with 
its  numerous  imperfections,  would  be  greatly 
superior  to  all  the  vaunted,  but  imaginary  ad- 
vantages of  the  new. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Injluence  of  the  larger  and  smaller  Properties. — 
Undue  Increase  of  the  one,  and  Diminution  of 
the  other,  by  Universal  Suffrage. 

By  extending"  the  right  of  voting  for  members 
of  parliament  to  needy  artificers,  pennyless  men- 
dicants, liveried  menials,  and  the  whole  depen- 
dent population  of  the  realm,  we  in  fact  only 
throw  an  undue  portion  of  power,  indeed  an 
irresistible  preponderance  into  the  scale  of  the 
larger  properties.  It  is  the  same  thing,  in 
reality,  as  if  we  made  over  to  them  so  many 
votes  besides  their  own  -,  and,  what  is  of  great 
importance,  and  merits  the  most  serious  conside- 
ration, is  that,  in  proportion  as  we  extend  the  in- 
fluenceof  the  larger,  we  diminish  that  of  the  smaller 
properties.  We  aggrandize  great  wealth  beyond 
its  due  proportions  ;  and  we  depress  below  its 
proper  level  that  mediocrity  of  circumstances,  in 
which  most  intelligence  is  found,  and  where  most 
virtue  resides. 

Where  the  suffrage  is  appropriated  only  to 
property,  without  including  the  indigent  popula- 
tion, the  smaller  proprietor,   who  is   put  upon 
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the  same  footing  with  the  large,  is  elevated  on  the 
scale  of  political  consideration.  This  is  most 
beneficial  to  the  community  ;  for  how  can  the 
commori  good  be  more  effectually  protected  than 
by  mediocrity  of  circumstances  ?  Where  the 
Suffrage  is  not  so  widely  diffused,  as  to  encircle 
the  ranks  of  mendicity  and  indigence,  the  in- 
fluence of  a  small  fortune  in  the  scale  of  political 
consideration,  will  not  be  annihilated  by  a  large. 
The  vote  of  a  man  of  independent  competency, 
however  small  it  may  be,  would,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  as  efficacious  and  influential  as 
that  of  his  richer  neighbour.  The  well-informed 
gentleman,  with  a  few  acres  of  land,  or  a  few 
hundreds  a-year,  would  rank  as  high  in  the  scale 
of  political  consideration,  as  the  proprietor  of  an 
extensive  domain,  or  the  possessor  of  many  thou- 
sands a-year. 

But,  if  Universal  Suffrage  were  established, 
the  votes  of  the  whole  labouring  population 
would,  in  the  great  mass  of  instances,  be  only 
so  much  added  to  the  power  of  the  large  pro- 
perties. The  vote  of  a  little  shopkeeper,  who 
had  no  dependants  or  menials  in  his  employ, 
would  only  count  as  one,  whilst  that  of  a  large 
manufacturer,  from  the  numbers  to  whom  he 
supplies  their  daily  bread  for  their  daily  toil, 
might  tell  as  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  in  a 
still  higher  ratio.     If,  according  to  the  plan  of 
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Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Bentham,  and  others,  the  right 
of  Suffrage  were  extended  to  all  the  adult  males 
in  the  community,  except  lunatics  and  criminals, 
it  is  clear  that  the  votes  of  the  labouring  and  de- 
pendent poor  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
portionate accession  to  that  predominating  opu- 
lence, whose  aggrandizement  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  the  public  interest.  The  votes 
of  the  master  would  increase  in  an  arithmetical 
ratio  with  those  of  his  menials. 

In  an  agricultural  district,  if  we  confine  the 
Suffrage  to  the  proprietors,  or  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  labourers  in  their- 
employ,  the  small  proprietor  or  occupier  will 
participate  in  the  choice  of  the  representative  as 
much  as  the  large  oi"  the  rich.  But  the  moment 
the  Suffrage  was  extended  to  the  whole  peasantry, 
artificers,  and  menials  of  the  parish,  the  influence 
of  the  small  proprietors  and  occupiers  would  be 
entirely  subordinate  to  that  of  the  large.  For 
how  is  the  small  proprietor,  however  cultivated 
his  intellect,  or  independent  his  principles,  to 
succeed  in  competition  with  him  who  can  bring 
a  large  train  of  his  dependents  and  creatures  to 
the  hustings  ?  The  menials  of  one  large  pro- 
prietor would,  in  many  instances,  be  found  to 
outnumber  all  the  smaller  independent  pro- 
prietors.    Thus,   this  boasted  scheme   of  Uni- 
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Versal  Suffrag-e  would,  according-  to  this  view  of 
it,  eventually  prove  nothing  more,  than  a  system 
which  is  from  ten  to  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
times  more  vitiated  and  vitiating  than  the  present 
system,  however  corrupt  and  imperfect  it  may 
be.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  present 
system  is  so  good  as  it  might  be  ;  but  shall  I,  there- 
fore, support  a  scheme  that  would  make  it  worse 
than  it  is  ?  Am  I  an  enemy  to  improvement, 
because  I  will  not  write  an  encomium  upon  de- 
terioration ?  If  I  have  some  physical  infirmity 
which  I  cannot  cure,  am  I,  therefore,  to  have  re- 
course to  such  an  infallible  remedy  as  the  plague  ? 

In  a  town  composed  of  some  smaller  gentry 
of  independent  fortunes,  and  some  independent 
householders,  possessing  only  a  moderate  compe- 
tency, with  some  few  large  and  opulent  manufac- 
turers,with  a  multitude  of  weavers  and  artificers  of 
different  descriptions,  would  Universal  Suffrage 
be  found  to  possess  such  cogent  recommendations 
as  to  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  national  benefit  ? 

In  the  instance  which  has  been  just  mentioned, 
if  we  were  to  distribute  the  Suffrage  amongst  the 
weavers,  artificers,  and  different  descriptions  of 
menials,  the  more  opulent  householders  and  larger 
manufacturers  would  then  acquire  a  pieponde- 
rance  in  the  choice  of  the  representatives  which 
neither  the  probity  nor  the  talents  of  the  less  opu- 
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lent  householders  and  dealers  can  prevent.  In 
proportion,  therefore,  as  Universal  Suffrage  add- 
ed to  the  political  potency  of  wealth  in  large 
masses,  it  would  entirely  destroy  that  wise  adjust- 
ment in  the  scale  of  elective  power,  which  ren- 
ders the  small  properties,  when  combined,  para- 
mount over  those  of  larger  amount. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Mediocrity  of  Circumstances. — Poor  benefited  hy 
the  preponderating  Influence  of  that  Opulence. 

Every  wise  legislator  will  so  model  his  insti- 
tutions, as  in  the  highest  possible  degree  to  favour 
mediocrity  of  circumstances.  But  Universal 
Suffrage,  whilst  it  increased  the  number  of  voters, 
would,  in  fact,  almost  annihilate  the  weight  of 
the  smaller  fortunes  in  the  scale  of  political  con- 
sideration. In  all  the  modifications  to  which  we 
may  subject  the  division  of  power,  property  will, 
and  ought  to  have  a  certain  portion  of  influence; 
but  this  influence  ought  to  belong  to  property  in 
its  general  distribution,  instead  of  being  confi^ned 
to  individual  masses  of  accumulated  magnitude. 
Universal  Suffrage  would  aggrandize  the  wealth 
of  luxury  and  excess,  and  diminish  that  of  virtue 
and  moderation. 

In  the  choice  of  the  representative,  what  le- 
gislator who  desired  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, would  give  the  preponderance  either  to 
wealth  or  to  pauperism  at  the  expense  of  me- 
diocrity ?  However  we  may  calculate  the  chances 
of  independent  sentiment,  or  however  we  may 
extol  the   patriotic  effects  of   education,  that 
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probity,  which  ought  to  be  the  chai'acteristic  of 
every  one  who  is  invested  with  a  vote  for  a 
member  of  parliament,  will  be  always  unstable, 
and  usually  chimerical  in  circumstances  of  penury 
and  distress.  Virtue  flourishes  longest  and  bes 
in  the  region  of  mediocrity.  It  can  neither 
endure  the  scorching  fervor  of  prosperity,  nor 
the  nipping  blight  of  indigence.  It  opens  into 
more  blossoms,  and  ripens  into  more  fruit,  in  the 
mild  temperature  of  that  happy  region,  which  i 
equally  remote  from  the  torrid  zone  of  afliuence 
and  luxury,  and  from  the  icy  clime  of  indigence 
and  distress.  To  argue  therefore  against  the 
extension  of  the  Suffi-age  to  the  poor,  is  not  to 
argue  against  the  real  interest  of  poverty,  but 
against  the  undue  influence  of  wealth ;  and  that 
of  wealth,  not  as  it  is  difi*used  through  the  middle 
walks  of  life,  but  as  it  stagnates  in  tumours  of 
excess,  or  is  rolled  into  mountains  of  pride. 
Competency  is  the  soil  which  is  most  favourable 
both  for  virtue  and  for  happiness;  and  if  the 
liberties  of  a  state  are  ever  safe,  it  is  when  the 
smaller  proprietors  are  entrusted  with  their  pre- 
servation. The  two  extremes  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy  have  a  closer  approximation  than  is 
commonly  supposed ;  and  Universal  Suffrage 
would  ultimately  be  found  the  connecting  link. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  more  per- 
spicacity than  most  of  his  inconsiderate  admirers, 
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not  excepting  the  superficial  Mr.  Cobbett,  and 
the  profound  Mr.  Bentham,  had  a  clear  per- 
ception of  this,  or  it  is  not  likely  that  he,  who 
was  almost  at  the  head  of  the  peerage,  would 
have  brought  in  a  bill  for  rendering  the  suffrage 
universal,  if  he  had  not  clearly  seen  that  the 
suffrage  of  the  many  would  establish  the  domi- 
nation of  the  few. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Number  of  Voters  which  Universal  Suffrage  would 
furnish  to  one  Representative. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  published  his 
Letter  upon  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  1783,  he 
supposed  that,  if  his  plan  of  Universal  Suffrage 
were  carried  into  execution,  it  would  allow  one 
representative  to  every  2600  voters.  Now  as 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  the  population 
since  his  time,  we  should  probably  not  be  guilty 
of  exaggeration,  if  we  calculated  that  Universal 
Suffrage  would  furnish  one  representative  to 
every  four  thousand  voters.  If  we  consider  the 
wide  area  which  penury,  mendicity,  menial  ser- 
vice, and  personal  subserviency,  arising  out  of 
different  denominations  of  influence,  occupy  in 
the  general  population  of  this  country,  the  com- 
putation would  probably  be  rather  above  than 
below  the  truth,  which  in  every  four  thousand 
voters,  should  estimate  that  one-eighth  part,  or 
five  hundred  persons,  would  be  in  independent 
circumstances,  or  possess  independent  minds. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  there  would  be  five  hun- 
dred independent  voters  in  every  four  thousand, 
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what  would  these  avail  in  the  conflict  of  an 
election  against  the  three  thousand  five  hundred 
who  would  sell  their  very  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  and  be  the  merest  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  factious  and  selfish  individuals  ? 
Thus  though  the  representation  would  ostensibly 
be  in  the  power  of  a  great  numerical  majority  of 
the  people,  that  majority  would  be  subservient  to 
the  ambitious  or  the  interested  purposes  of  a 
small  but  domineering  minority,  and  greatly  in- 
ferior not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  moral  and 
intellectual  worth  to  the  present  constituents  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Imaginary  Benefits  of  Universal  Suffrage. — 
Delusive  Prospect  held  out  to  the  labouring 
Classes. —  Universal  Suffrage  would  not  raise 
the  Wages  of  Labour y  or  improve  the  Condition 
of  the  Labourer. — Price  of  Labour  regulated 
by  the  Demand. 

Mr.  Cobbett  and  other  writers  have  dis- 
played the  imaginary  benefits  of  Universal  Suf- 
frage in  the  most  glowing  colours.  After  re- 
presenting penury  and  wretchedness  of  every 
description  as  the  natural  result  of  the  present 
system  of  representation,  they  have  pointed  to 
Universal  Suffrage  as  the  Elysium  of  plenty  and 
delight.  All  that  is  requisite,  according  to  their 
sapient  logic,  to  drive  the  haggard  forms  of  want 
and  wo  from  the  British  territory,  is  to  give  to 
every  man  a  vote.  The  way  to  the  hustings  is 
to  be  strewed  with  flowers ;  and  the  poor  man's 
vote,  when  he  arrives  at  that  safeguard  of  his 
liberty,  is  to  convert  all  that  he  touches  into 
gold.  His  mere  volition,  exercised  in  the  four 
thousandth  part  of  a  representative,  is  to  make 
him  as  rich  as  the  mines  in  Potosi,  and  as 
happy   as  the  day  is  long.     Let  us  examine  a 
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little  into  the  truth  of  the  multiplied  advantagfes 
which  Universal  Suffrage  is  to  produce,  and  the 
infinite  ills  which  it  is  to  remove. 

Mr.  Cobbett,  who  with  Major  Cartwright  for 
his  schoolmaster,  and  Mr.  Bentham  for  his 
hierophant,  is  the  enraptured  advocate  of  Uni- 
versal Suffrag-e,  stoutly  contends  that  such  an 
unlimited  extension  of  the  suffrage  would  enable 
the  more  impoverished  part  of  the  community 
instantly  to  throw  off  the  whole  weight  of  taxa- 
tion, and  to  procure  for  ten  pounds  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  which  they  now  purchase  for  twenty. 
Here  is  a  lofty  promise  to  the  ear ;  but  I  fear 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  most  fallacious  in  the 
reality  of  experiment. 

The  wages  of  labour  of  every  description, 
whether  the  individual  has  a  vote  or  no  vote  at 
all,  whether  he  goes  to  the  hustings  once  every 
year,  or  only  once  every  seven  years,  still  those 
wages  must  depend  on  the  proportion  between 
the  supply  of  labour  and  the  demand.  If  the 
supply  of  labour  is,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
greater  than  the  demand,  the  wages  must  be 
proportionally  lower  than  where  the  demand  for 
labour  at  all  exceeds  the  supply.  But  not  all  the 
votes  in  the  world  could  make  the  wages  of 
labour  high,  if  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand. 

In  this  country  the  competition  for  the  pur- 
chase, or  the  hire  of  labour,  is  less  than  the  com^ 
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petition  for  the  sale  or  use  of  it;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  employers  are  proportionally  less 
numerous  than  those  who  are  in  quest  of  employ- 
ment. In  such  circumstances  the  price  of  labour 
must  be  low,  and  barely  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  and  has,  for 
some  time,  been  the  case  in  this  country,  where 
there  is  a  g-reat  demand  for  employment,  with- 
out a  sufficiency  of  employment  to  answer  the 
demand.  Hence  the  wages  of  labour,  particu- 
larly agricultural  labour,  are  not  sufficient  to 
procure  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
Here  is  an  evil ;  but  where  is  the  remedy  to  be 
found?  Mr.  Cobbett  will  tell  us,  that  Universal 
Suffrage  would  prove  an  infallible  panacea  for 
this  and  for  every  other  ill.  Universal  Suffi'age, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Cobbett,  would  effect 
this  by  putting  an  end  to  a  race  of  men  whom  he 
calls  the  boroughmongerSj  and  whom  he  some- 
times denominates  the  *'  bloody-minded  borough- 
mongers,^'  as  if  they  were  the  authors  of  nothing 
but  penury  and  distress;  and  the  contrivers  of 
nothing  but  slaughter,  taxation,  and  wo.  But, 
for  my  part,  though  I  have  two  eyes  in  my 
head,  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  how  the 
destruction  of  these  very  *^  bloody-minded  borough- 
mongersy'  with  the  immediate  abolition  of  every 
tax  that  was  ever  imposed,  could,  in  the  least, 
improve  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
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this  kingdom,  whilst  the  supply  of  labour  con- 
tinues to  be  greater  than  the  demand.  I  will 
concede  that,  if  the  mass  of  taxation  were  dimi- 
nished, the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  would 
be  proportionally  diminished ;  but,  if  this  were 
effected  to-morrow,  would  not  the  price  of  labour 
be  proportionally  lowered,  so  as  not  to  bear  a 
higher  proportion  than  it  does  at  present,  to  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  How  could  this 
be  otherwise,  as  long-  as  the  market  continues  to 
be  overstocked  with  labourers  ? 

If  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  were  such  that  a  labourer  could  be  as  well 
supported  for  five  or  six  shillings  a  week  as  he  is 
now  for  ten  or  twelve,  his  wages  would  be  re- 
duced to  five  or  six.  Where  there  is  an  excess 
of  labourers,  the  wages  of  labour  will  never  be 
higher  than  the  lowest  rate,  at  which  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  labourer  to  subsist.  The  statement 
that  Universal  Suffrage,  or  any  alteration  what- 
ever in  the  constitution  of  parliament,  could  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
whilst  their  numbers  remain  in  their  present  state 
of  excess,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  employ- 
ment, is  one  of  the  most  shallow  fallacies  that 
was  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  man- 
kind. Yet  this  is  the  principal  instrument  of 
delusion,  which  is  wielded  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  when 
he   endeavours  to  excite  the  labouring  classes 
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from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  to 
make  a  wild  clamour  and  hubbub  for  Universal 
Suffrage.  Every  man  who  holds  the  plough-tail 
is  to  mutiny  for  a  vote ;  and  what  miracle  is  that 
vote  to  perform  P  Why  it  is  to  render  his  con- 
dition either  no  better  than  it  was  before,  or 
materially  worse,  from  the  storms  which  it  would 
probably  excite,  and  the  general  insecurity 
which  it  would  produce.  The  state  of  the  la- 
bourer can  never  be  altogether  so  happy  when 
the  political  horizon  is  clouded  with  tempests 
and  wracked  with  hurricanes,  as  when  it  is  sunny 
and  tranquil,  enlivened  with  joy,  and  animated 
with  hope.  We  may,  then,  sing  "  speed  the 
plough  r  and  he  will  certainly  fare  best  by  whom 
the  plough  is  made  to  speed. 

Mr.  Cobbett,  in  order  to  inflame  the  discontent 
of  the  labourer,  tells  him  that  half  his  earnings 
are  taken  away  in  taxation  ;  but  I  think  I  have 
proved  that  his  means  of  subsistence  would  not 
be  more  plentiful  than  they  are  at  present,  even 
if  a  single  tax  did  not  exist,  as  long  as  the  supply 
of  labour  was  in  any  considerable  degree  more 
than  the  demand.  If  the  demand  for  labour  should 
increase  whilst  the  supply  remains  the  same,  the 
wages  of  labour  would  necessarily  rise  ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  would  be  improved.  But 
the  improvement  of  his  condition  is  no  more  con- 
nected with  Universal  Suffrage  than  it  is  with  the 
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man  in  the  moon.  The  arg-uments  of  Mr.  Cobbett 
and  others  upon  this  subject  are  nothing"  but  so- 
phistr}'  and  imposture.  Universal  Suffrage 
could  not  benefit  the  labourer :  but,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  would  abstract  his  attention  from  his 
daily  occupation  to  the  bewildering  questions  of 
national  politics,  it  would  tend  to  consummate 
his  distress,  and  to  perpetuate  his  pauperism. 

The  first  object  of  a  labourer  should  be  to  im- 
prove his  condition  by  habits  of  persevering"  di- 
ligence, unremitting  sobriety,  and  parsimonious 
care.  Where  these  qualities  are  vigorously  ex- 
ercised, there  is  not  a  day-labourer  in  the  king- 
dom who  may  not  improve  his  circumstances ; 
and  numerous  instances  might  be  adduced  of  per- 
sons in  this  country  who  have  risen  from  the 
rank  of  day-labourers  to  stations  of  splendid  opu- 
lence. The  constitution  of  this  country  puts  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  to  wealth  and  pre-emi- 
nence ;  and  what  is  there  which  can  stop  the 
ascent  of  superior  talents,  combined  with  extra- 
ordinary industry  ?  Mr.  Cobbett  talks  as  if 
Universal  Suffrage  would  make  every  man  rich  ; 
but  in  proportion  as  it  relaxed  the  sinews  of 
individual  industry,  and  converted  the  cheerful 
rustic  into  the  fretful  politician,  would  it  not 
rather  tend  to  make  every  man  poor  ? 

Before  bitter  experience  has  proved  the  fallacy 
of  Mr,  Cobbett's  statements  and  the  vanity  of 
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his  predictions,  the  labourer  who  reads  one  of  his 
twopenny  pamphlets,  may  anticipate  the  fehcity, 
which  he  would  enjoy  if  Universal  Suffrage  were 
estabHshed.  Must  he  not  suppose  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise  would 
make  his  face  sparkle  with  gin,  or  look  sleek 
with  ale  ?  That  his  wife  need  never  suffer  her  fire 
to  go  out,  nor  her  tea-kettle  to  cool?  But  these 
dreams,  like  dreams  of  other  kinds,  would  be 
soon  found  to  be  mere  vapour  and  fume.  If 
Universal  Suffrage  should  be  so  triumphantly 
established  as  to  leave  not  even  the  vestige  of  a 
tax,  the  labourer  would  only  find  that  he  had 
exchanged  one  state  of  pauperism  for  a  worse ; 
and  that  he  had  substituted  a  state,  in  which  he 
might  improve  his  condition,  for  one  which,  by 
engendering  anarchy,  would  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  improvement. 

But  even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  Universal 
Suffrage  would  produce  no  civil  storms,  the  abo- 
lition of  half  the  existing  taxes,  or  even  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  whole,  would  not  cause  the  price 
of  labour  to  bear  a  higher  proportion  to  the  price 
of  provisions  than  it  did  before.  If  the  price  of 
provisions  were  only  one  half  of  what  it  is  under 
the  present  system  of  representation,  the  price  of 
labour  would  be  proportionally  reduced.  The 
labourer  would  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
change;    but  his   employer   would  put   in   his 
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own  pocket  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
subsistence  in  a  state  of  taxation  and  in  a  state 
without  taxes ;  and  he,  who  now  earns  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  would  receive  only  ten.  Though 
there  might  be  no  excise  upon  gin,  and  no  tax 
upon  malt,  yet  the  labourer  would  soon  find  that 
even  Universal  Suffrage  would  not  enable  him  to 
revel  in  the  orgies  of  gin  or  the  delights  of  ale. 
His  power  of  purchasing  those  articles  would  not 
be  greater  than  it  is  now  ;  because,  while  the 
demand  for  labour  remained  the  same,  there 
would  be  the  same  rate  of  remuneration.  The 
labourer  would  then  find  that  the  florid  hopes 
which  the  twopenny  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Cobbett 
have  caused  to  germinate,  were  turned,  like  the 
apples  of  Sodom,  into  cinders  and  dust. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  Argument  refuted,  that  the  Labourer  has  a 
Right  to  the  Suffrage,  because  he  pays  Taxes. 

By  confining-  the  Suffrag-e  to  property,  we 
make  it  a  stimulus  to  the  acquisition.  Nor  oug^ht 
this  consideration  to  be  despised,  as  it  would 
probably  operate  in  increasing  the  public  stock 
of  frugality  and  diligence.  To  make  representa- 
tion co-extensive  with  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
perty, would  be  to  provide  a  much  better  safe- 
guard for  public  economy  than  any  representa- 
tion could  give  which  arose  out  of  the  dregs  of 
mendicity  and  indigence. 

Mr.  Bentham  says,  p.  39,  that  "  the  one  thing 
needful  is,  that  the  power  of  the  purse  should  be 
actually  and  effectively  in  the  hands  of  the  real 
representatives,  the  freely  chosen  deputies  of  the 
body  of  the  people."  I  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Bentham,  that  the  *'  power  of  the  purse 
should  be  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  real  re- 
presentatives;"  but  I  do  not  think  with  him, 
that  such  real  representatives  could  be  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  the  paupers  of  the  country.  If 
Mr.  Bentham  were  to  choose  a  banker,  would 
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he  select  for  the  purpose  not  such  persons  as 
the  Smiths,  the  Coutts's,  the  Hoares,  or  the 
Drummonds,  but  a  committee  of  needy  vaga- 
bonds out  of  the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles's?  Can 
even  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Bentham  demon- 
strate, that  the  moral  and  intellectual  apti- 
tude for  taking  care  of  money,  exists  in  the 
highest  degree  among  the  Universal  Suffrage- 
men  in  the  meridian  of  Dyot-street  or  the 
Seven  Dials  ? 

As  I  have  previously  proved  that  the  Suffrage 
is  not  a  matter  of  right  but  of  regulation,  ac- 
cording as  it  may  be  esteemed  beneficial  to  the 
community,  I  shall  only  briefly  notice  the  fallacy 
of  Mr.  Cobbett,  that  the  labouring  classes  have 
a  right  to  the  Suffrage,  because  they  pay  taxes. 
The  labourer,  in  fact,  pays  no  taxes,  because  they 
are  embodied  in  the  wages  of  his  labour.  He 
who  pays  the  wages  pays  the  tax.  The  wages 
of  labour  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  labourer  or  manufacturer,  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  living  in  use  among  persons 
of  his  rank.  A  manufacturer  will  earn  more 
than  a  labourer  in  agriculture.  A  journeyman 
tailor  or  shoemaker  w\\\  be  paid  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  than  a  hedger  or  ditcher.  But  the  taxes 
which  all  these  different  kinds  of  labourers  pay 
for  the  different  commodities  which  they  con- 
sumC)  come,  in  fact,  out  of  the  capital  stock  of 
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the  employer.  That  stock  from  which  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  are  derived,  must,  in  reality,  pay 
the  tax,  which  is  imposed  upon  those  articles  of 
necessity  or  comfort  which  the  labourer  consumes. 
Is  it  then  consistent  either  with  policy  or  with 
justice,  that  a  peasant,  a  domestic  servant,  or  a 
mechanic,  should  be  empowered  to  choose  or  to 
be  chosen  a  representative,  in  order  to  tax  the 
rest  of  the  community  ?  Ought  the  servants  of 
A  or  B  to  be  invested  with  an  absolute  controul 
over  the  property  of  A  or  B  ?  Barbarism  begins 
where  the  individuality  of  property  ceases  to  form 
the  ground-work  of  political  institutions;  but 
how  is  this  individuality  to  be  preserved,  if  we 
consent  to  give  practical  effect  to  such  a  perni- 
cious theory  as  would  render  property  subservient 
to  population  ? 

In  this  pamphlet  I  am  arguing  more  against 
a  particular  scheme  of  reform,  than  against  the 
principle  of  reform,  which  I  have  vindicated  in 
numerous  instances,  and  in  almost  every  period 
of  my  literary  life.  My  notions  of  reform,  as 
applied  to  the  extension  of  the  Suffrage,  have 
never  been  carried  beyond  the  strict  limitations 
of  property,  into  the  wide  ocean  of  a  turbulent 
pauperism.  But  in  the  present  instance,  if  the 
alternative  is  to  be  Universal  Suffrage,  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cobbett  and  his 
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party,  or  no  reform  at  all,  I  certainly  am  one 
of  those  who  think  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  it  at  present  exists  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, is  much  more  conducive  to  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  the  community,  than  any  body 
of  representatives  which  Universal  Suffrage  could 
produce. 
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CHAP.  X. 

The  Condition  of  the  Poor  would  not  he  im- 
proved hy  the  Destruction  of  the  Funds. — 
A  National  Debt  within  certain  Limits  rather 
beneficial  than  mischievous. — How  a  National 
Debt  operates. — Effect  of  Taxation. 

Even  the  destruction  of  the  funds,  which 
Mr.  Cobbett  evidently  contemplates  as  one  of 
the  certain  results  of  Universal  Suffrage,  would 
be  no  benefit  to  the  poor.  That  destruction, 
indeed,  which  would  put  an  end  to  public 
credit,  which  is  the  vital  principle  of  national 
wealth,  and  individual  prosperity,  would,  ulti- 
mately be  found  as  great  a  calamity  to  the  poor 
as  to  the  rich.  If  it  impoverished  the  rich,  at 
least  it  could  not  enrich  the  poor.  Its  immediate 
effect  would  be  to  throw  every  thing*  into  con- 
fusion, and  when  the  floodgates  of  spoliation 
were  once  opened,  who  can  fix  limits  to  the 
ravage  that  would  ensue  ?  Would  even  the  land- 
owner be  safe  ? 

The  destruction  of  the  funds  would  be  cala- 
mitous  to  the  poor,   because   it    would   render 
employment   more    scarce,   and    would  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  channels  through  which 
D  2 
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it  is  now  distributed  to  the  industrious  popula- 
tion. It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  labouring 
classes  that  the  number  of  proprietors  should  be 
increased  as  much  as  possible;  for  the  industry 
of  a  country  is  stimulated  in  proportion  as  its 
proprietors  are  multiplied. 

If  the  funds  were  destroyed,  though  the  same 
sum  might  be  raised  from  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country,  or  from  the  general  industry, 
yet  it  would  stagnate  in  larger  masses ;  and 
would  be  less  beneficial,  because  it  would  be 
less  equably  diffused.  The  funds  tend  to  give  a 
more  rapid  circulation  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  ;  and  by  creating  an  order  of  proprie- 
tors, different  from  the  landed  gentry,  and  often 
of  more  active  and  more  enlightened  minds, 
they  open  new  avenues  to  civilization  ;  and  in- 
crease the  diffusion  of  urbanity  and  affluence. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  safe  place  of  deposit  which 
the  funds  furnish  for  the  savings  of  industry,  in 
the  way  in  which  the  public  faith  has  hitherto 
been  preserved  inviolate  from  the  hands  of  a 
confiscating  barbarism. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  national  debt 
is  a  misfortune,  when  it  bears  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  productive  powers  of  the  country. 
It  is  rather  a  good  than  an  evil,  rather  a  gain 
than  a  loss.  It  rather  invigorates  exertion  than 
depresses   industry.     The  richest  countries  pay 
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the  most  in  taxes;  and  even  taxes  within  cer- 
tain limits,  and  under  the  fostering-  atmosphere 
of  a  free  g-overnment,  operate  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  augmentation  of  wealth.  An  Englishman 
pays  five  pounds  in  taxes  where  a  Frenchman 
pays  only  one  ;  but,  in  the  house  of  an  English- 
man you  will  find  ten  or  twenty  times  the  quan- 
tity of  valuables  as  in  that  of  a  Frenchman. 
The  Englishman  has  not  been  made  poor  by  a 
high  rate  of  taxation;  but  has  the  Frenchman 
been  made  rich  by  a  low  ?  The  productive 
powers  of  this  country,  notwithstanding-  the  ac- 
cumulated pressure  of  debt  and  taxes,  have  been 
energized  by  the  vivifying-  operations  of  a  free 
government;  whilst  the  productive  powers  of 
France,  though  acting-  under  a  more  propitious 
climate,  and  employed  upon  a  richer  soil,  have 
been  comparatively  paralyzed  by  ages  of  despotic 
sway. 

Free  nations  pay  most  in  taxes,  not  only  be- 
cause freedom  encourages  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty, and  free  nations  can  afford  to  pay  more  ; 
but  because  freedom  will  always  give  more  by 
consent,  than  despotism  can  extort  by  force. 
This  truth  might  be  forcibly  illustrated  by  the 
luminous  contrast  between  the  free  government 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  despotisms  of  the 
continent. 

The  prosperity  of  this  country,  instead  of  being 
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retarded  has  been  rather  accelerated  by  the  na- 
tional debt.  That  debt  has  acted  as  a  continual 
and  salutary  stimulus  to  the  national  industry 
and  exertion.  It  has  caused  such  a  development 
of  the  productive  powers  of  the  country  as  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  seen.  These  productive 
powers  were  never  in  such  a  state  of  strong  and 
successful  excitement  as  in  the  interval  since 
the  commencement  of  the  debt.  The  taxation, 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  debt,  has  not 
hitherto  acted  as  a  depressing  power  with  re- 
spect to  the  national  prosperity.  It  has  not 
blighted  the  leaves  of  the  tree;  much  less  has 
it  exhausted  the  powers  of  growth  in  the  trunk, 
or  diminished  the  fruit. 

I  do  not  say  that  taxation  may  not  be  increas- 
ed to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  productive 
powers  of  the  country  to  wither  and  fade.  But 
that  has  not  yet  been  the  case.  As  long  as  a 
national  debt  contributes  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  country,  and  to  make  an 
accession  to  the  sum  of  its  industry,  and  conse- 
quently of  its  wealth,  it  must  be  a  benefit  ra- 
ther than  an  injury,  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss. 

Several  of  my  friends  have  often  heard  me 
declare  that  I  consider  the  national  debt  to  be 
more  beneficial  than  a  gold  mine  would  probably 
have  been.  This  assertion  is  not  unsusceptible 
both  of  illustration  and  of  proof.     For  what  is  it 
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which  has  paralyzed  the  industry  of  Spain,  but 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru?  Eng-land  has 
advanced  in  prosperity  since  the  establishment 
of  her  debt ;  Spain  has  declined  both  in  in- 
dustry and  in  wealth,  since  the  discovery  of  her 
mines.  Whilst  Spain  has  been  penetrating  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  search  of  silver  and 
gold,  she  has  neglected  the  riches  on  the  surface 
of  her  native  soil.  But  England,  redoubling  her 
exertions  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  her 
taxes,  and  animated  by  the  elastic  energies  of 
freedom,  appears  to  have  become  more  prosperous 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure  which  she  has  ex- 
perienced, and  the  difficulties  she  has  had  to  sur« 
mount. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

The  Increase  of  the  National  Debt  during  the  late 
War  less  in  Propor'tion  than  the  national  Re- 
sources.— Proportion  between  the  Debt  and  the 
Resources  of  the  Country  ^at  the  present  and  for- 
mer Periods. — Proofs  of  increased  Prosperity. 

Though  the  national  debt  increased  with 
great  rapidity  during  the  late  war,  yet  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  country  appear  to  have 
increased  in  a  greater  proportion.  The  elements 
of  destruction  were  never  so  actively  at  work, 
and  during  so  long  a  period,  but  the  general 
ruin,  which  they  threatened,  was  prevented  by 
the  augmented  activity  of  the  country  within  the 
same  period ;  and  the  nation  actually  became 
richer  and  richer,  during  the  unparalleled  expen- 
diture and  wide-wasting  ravage  of  a  five-and- 
twenty  years'  war.  And  large  as  the  present 
accumulated  amount  of  the  public  debt  may 
appear  to  be  at  the  termination  of  the  contest, 
yet  it  bears  a  less  proportion  to  the  actual  re- 
sources of  the  country  than  the  public  debt  a 
century  ago,  or  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  late 
war,  did  to  the  resources  of  that  period.  If  tliis 
be  the  case,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  demonstrative 
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proof,  then  I  ask  what  reason  have  we  for  des- 
pondency or  discontent  ?  Why  should  we  con- 
^  spire  to  pull  down  those  political  institutions, 
under  which  the  country  has  flourished  so  much 
in  such  adverse  times  ?  Why  should  we  call 
in  the  aid  of  such  empirics  as  Mr.  Cobbettand  Co. 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  nation,  and  to  prescribe 
the  phlebotomy  of  Universal  Suffrage,  as  the 
best  means  of  reducing  the  overgrown  prosperity 
of  the  state  ? 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  the  first  in  1714, 
the    national    debt  amounted  to   £54,145,363. 
The    same    debt,    as   it  stood   on  the    first   of 
February   1817,   without  including  the  sum  of 
^251,738,858,  which  had  been  cancelled  by  the  •^'^•^'  ^^"^  ^ 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  had  accumulated 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  £819,536,937  9^.  Old.    >7/.2^/,^ 
Now,  notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  between 
the  debt  in  the  reign  of  George  the  first,  and  at 
the  present  period,  I  think  it  will  be  made  clear 
by  what  follows,  that  the  nation  with  its  present 
resources  is  better  able  to  bear  the  present  debt, 
than  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago,  to  support  a 
debt  of  so  much  smaller  amount.  Without  entering 
into  nice  or  fractional  calculations,  which  are  not 
requisite  in  investigating  mighty  results,  the  na- 
tional  debt,  as  it  now  exists,  may   be  nominally 
reckoned  sixteen  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  first,  though  if  we  were  to 
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make  n  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  money  between  that  period  and  the 
present,  a  debt  of  fifty  millions  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  first,  would  be  found  at  least  equal 
to  one  of  a  hundred  millions  in  the  present  part 
of  the  reign  of  the  third  George.  Thus  the  debt 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  first  might  fairly  be 
computed  at  about  one  eighth  part  of  the  present 
debt.  If  therefore  any  certain  data  can  be  ad- 
duced to  shew  that  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  country  at  this  moment  are  considf  rably 
greater  in  proportion  than  they  were  then,  it 
will  be  evident, that  the  accumulated  debt  in  the 
reign  of  the  third  George  is  not  so  onerous  as 
the  apparently  trivial  debt  upon  the  accession  of 
the  first  sovereign  of  that  illustrious  house. 

There  are  certain  taxes,  which  are  optional, 
or  which  principally  fall  upon  articles  of  luxury, 
the  use  of  which  may  be  foreborne  without  any 
material  inconvenience.  These  taxes  will  fur- 
nish no  uncertain  or  inadequate  criterion  of  the 
public  wealth  at  different  periods;  for  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  respect  to  improvident 
individuals,  the  aggregate  body  of  a  nation 
will  never  expend  their  substance  in  the  pur- 
chase of  articles  of  luxury,  in  preference  to  those 
of  primary  necessity.  The  money  which  a  na- 
tion expends  in  articles  of  luxury,  will  conse- 
quently furnish  no  uncertain   indication  of  its 
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"wealth.  If  a  nation  is  found  to  purchase  ten 
or  twenty  times  as  much  wine,  beer,  tea,  sugar, 
and  other  similar  articles  of  consumption  at  one 
period  as  it  did  at  another,  if  it  display  ten  or 
twenty  times  as  much  splendour  and  expend 
in  its  dress,  furniture,  carriages,  equipage,  and 
every  species  of  superfluous  decoration,  it  fur- 
nishes infallible  evidence  that  the  national 
wealth  has  experienced  a  proportional  augmen- 
tation. 

'The  reign  of  George  the  first  embraced  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  ten  months,  and  ten  days, 
during  which  the  whole  sum  produced  by  the 
customs,  was,      _.----     £21,632,985 

By  the  excise £30,421,451 

Now  the  articles  subject  to  customs  and  excise, 
are  such  as  the  majority  of  a  nation  never  pur- 
chase, till  they  are  provided  with  other  commo- 
dities of  more  indispensable  necessity.  The  in- 
crease of  the  former  keeps  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  national  wealth,  and  exhibits  a  certain 
demonstration  of  that  increase. 

The  customs  for  the  year  ending  the  5th 
January  1816,  amounted  to  £10,487,522.  The 
excise  duties  during  the  same  interval  produced 
£26,562,432*.  Here  the  customs  for  one  year 
will  be  found  to  have  produced  nearly  as  much 
as  they  did  in  six  years  in  the  reign  of  George 

*  The  then  existing  war  duties  are  included  in  the  amount. 
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the  first ;  and  the  excise,  duiing  one  year  of  the 
present  reig'n,  amounted  to  a  sum  equal  to  about 
five-sixths  of  the  total  produce  during'   a  period 
of  more  than  twelve  years   in  the   above-men- 
tioned reig'n.     The  produce  of  the  stamps  may 
not  be  thought  to  furnish  so  sure  a  test  of  nation- 
al wealth  as  that  of  the   customs    and   excise; 
but  yet,   as  they  are  an  index   of  a  multifarious 
class  of  dealing's  betwixt  man   and  man,  they 
may  serve  to  elucidate  the  amount  of  the  circu- 
lating   wealth    during    any     particular    period. 
If  we  compare  the  amount  of  the   stamp  duty 
in  the   reign   of  George  the  first  with  that  in 
the  present   reign,   we   shall  be   forcibly  struck 
with  the  disparity.   During  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  first,  the  stamps  produced 
the  annual  sum  of  £  1 32,665,  whilst  between  the  5th 
day  of  January  1816,  and  the  5th  day  of  January 
1817,  they  amounted  to  £5,965,434.  17*.  or  near 
six  millions  sterling.     Notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense increase  in  the  scale   of  the  stamp  duty, 
which  has  taken   place  in   the    present    reign, 
we  must  recollect  that  it  is  the  increased  opu- 
lence  and    multiplied   dealings  of   the  country 
which  have  enabled  it  to  bear  this  increase ;  and 
it  must,  at  the  same  time,   be  considered  that, 
though  the   payment  of  the  duty  is  compulsory 
upon  particular  legal  and   commercial   transac- 
tions, those  transactions  themselves  are  optional; 
and   that,   therefore  the  payment   of  the   duty 
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itself,  being"  so  far  spontaneous,  the  increase  on 
that  duty  can  be  owing-  to  nothing  but  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  increased  revenue  of  the  post  office, 
furnishes  a  signal  proof  not  only  of  the  increased 
civilization,  but  of  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
country  within  the  last  century.  In  the  four 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the  first,  the 
post  office  produced  on  an  average  £75,545  a 
year.  In  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January 
1817,  the  same  source  of  revenue  yielded  no  less  a 
sum  than  £1,426,000.  Here  we  have  much 
more  than  a  decuple  increase,  and,  in  a  species 
of  voluntary  payment,  which  furnishes  a  striking 
criterion  of  affluence. 

A  national  debt  must  be  considered  as  great 
or  small,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  people 
by  whom  it  has  been  incurred,  and  out  of  which 
it  is  to  be  paid.  A  debt  of  one  million  to  a 
poor  country,  may  be  more  than  a  debt  of  ten 
millions  to  a  rich;  as  one  individual  may  b^ 
much  less  distressed  by  a  debt  of  a  thousand, 
than  another  may  by  a  debt  of  one  hundred,  or, 
even  only  ten  pounds. 

A  debt  is  a  greater  or  a  less  grievance,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  which  there  are  for  pay- 
ing it.  The  national  debt  in  the  time  of  George 
the  first,  was  only  a  small  part  of  what  it  is  in 
the  present  period.     But  if  the  resources  of  the 
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country,  or  its  aggregate  wealth  have  increased 
in  a  greater  proportion,  the  debt  mnst  reason- 
ably be  regarded  as  comparatively  less  now  than 
it  was  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  national 
debt  may  be  considered  as  a  weight  laid  upon 
the  industry  of  the  country ;  but,  like  other 
weights,  it  must  be  more  or  less  easy  to  be  borne 
according  to  the  degree  of  strength  by  which 
it  is  to  be  sustained.  A  giant  may  laugh  at  a 
weight  that  would  crush  a  dwarf. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
first,  the  whole  annual  sum  raised  in  taxes  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  government,  and  the 
payment  of  the  debt  amounted  to  £6,762,643. 
The  population  of  Great  Britain  at  that  period 
was  6,955,000,  or  little  more  than  half  what  it 
is  at  present.  If  the  revenue  of  that  period  had 
been  numerically  distributed  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, it  would  have  amounted  to  something  less 
than  one  pound  sterling  a  head.  If  we  take  the 
present  population  of  Great  Britain  at  twelve 
millions,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  for 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  the  support  of  the 
government  at  sixty  millions,  this  would  give 
five  pounds  a  head,  if  every  individual  were  to 
take  an  equal  share.  Now,  from  the  several 
data  which  1  have  produced  as  proofs  of  the  in- 
creased wealth  of  the  country,  and  from  others 
which  will  hereafter  be  brought  forward,  I  am 
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justified  in  asserting  that  a  taxation  to  the 
amount  of  five  pounds  a  head  at  the  present 
moment,  and  compared  with  the  actual  wealth 
of  the  country  is  less  in  proportion  than  one  pound 
a  head  would  have  been  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  first,  compared  with  the  national  resources 
of  that  period.  Great  therefore  as  the  paradox 
may  seem,  it  is  not  more  paradoxical  than  true, 
that  the  sum  of  taxation  measured  by  the  capa- 
city of  the  people  and  the  prodigious  opulence 
of  the  kingdom,  is  virtually  less  now  then  it  was 
a  century  ago. 

Where  then,  I  ask,  is  the  good  sense,  where 
the  patriotism,  where  the  probity  of  some  of  those 
persons,  who  contemplate  the  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion as  so  intolerable,  and  the  amount  of  the  debt 
as  so  overbearing,  as  to  admit  of  no  remedy  short 
of  a  violation  of  national  faith;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  a  national  bankruptcy  ?  I  can  easily 
conceive  why  ambitious  adventurers,  who  wish 
to  rise  triumphant  upon  the  wings  of  democratic 
ascendancy,  in  the  storm  of  a  popular  tunudt, 
should  wish  to  impress  this  conviction  by  their 
clamours,  or  to  insinuate  it  by  their  sophistry  ; 
but  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  when  I  see  any 
large  portion  of  the  people  suffering  their  rational 
faculties  to  be  paralyzed  by  that  clamour,  or 
deluded  by  that  sophistry.  That  taxation  can- 
not be  oppressive,  under  which,  in  proportion  as 
it  has  increased,  the  wealth  of  the  country  has 
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increased  in  a  triple  or  quadruple  proportion; 
nor  can  that  debt,  whatever  may  be  the  number 
of  millions  to  which  it  amounts,  be  regarded  as 
of  an  overwhelming-  weight,  and  a  terrifying 
magnitude,  which  does  not  equal  twice  the 
amount  of  the  property  which  is  created  by  the 
varied  industry  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  a  single  year. 

The  following  table,  which  tends  to  confirm 
this  statement,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Colquhoun's 
very  valuable  '*  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power, 
and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire."*  It  is  an 
estimate  of  the  property  created  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  the  year  1812-13. 

"  Agriculture. 

"  Agriculture  in  all  its  branches  ^216,817,624 
Mines   and    minerals,    including 

coals,  &c.  ------     -  9,000,000 

Manufactures  in  every  branch     -  114,230,000 

Inland  trade  in  all  its  branches  -  31,500,000 

Foreign  commerce  and  shipping  46,373,748 

Coasting  trade 2,000,000 

Fisheries,  exclusive  of  the  colonial 

fisheries  of  Newfoundland        -  2,100,000 

Chartered  and  private  bankers    -  3,500,000 

Foreign  income  remitted      -      -  5,000,000 


430,521,372' 


*  Page  65. 
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In  this  estimate,  I  do  not  include  the  property 
annually  created  in  the  British  and  conquered 
colonies  and  dependencies,  which  Mr.  Colquhoun 
states  as  follows  : — 

"  Fifty-three  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies, annual  produce  of  la- 
bour      J50,740,470 

Possessions  in  India,  under  the 
manag-eraent  of  the  Company 
of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
East  Indies 211.966,494 


262,706,964 


To  the  above  amount,  if  we  add 
the  property  which  is  annually 
created  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland 430,521,372 


Jtt  will  make  the  stupendous  total 

of    -     -     ^     -     -     -     *     -     -     693,228,336" 

Whatever  deductions  we  may  think  it  right  to 
make  for  some  exaggeration  in  the  above  esti- 
mate, yet  enough  will  remain,  after  every  rea- 
sonable deduction,  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity 
of  a  people  with  domestic  resources,  like  those 
of  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  any  income  derived 
from  foreign  dependencies,  to  succumb  in  despair 
under  the  weight  of  a  debt  amounting  to  about 
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ei«yht  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  Such  a  debt, 
vast  as  it  may  seem,  when  compared  with  the 
revenues  of  other  countries,  or  with  those  of  this 
country  at  a  more  remote  period,  is,  in  fact,  so 
small,  compared  with  the  national  wealth,  as 
ought  not  for  a  moment  to  create  serious  alarm. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  merchant,  who,  in  a 
fit  of  hypochondrial  timidity,  should  proclaim 
himself  bankrupt  when  his  debts  did  not  amount 
to  two  years  of  his  annual  returns  ? 

The  foreig-n  dependencies  of  this  country  may 
be  a  fugitive  and  evanescent  property.  Our 
Indian  Empire,  with  all  its  pomp  of  gems  and 
gold,  of  tributary  chiefs  and  kings,  of  glitter- 
ing thrones  and  crouching  vassals,  may,  some 
ages  hence,  disappear  as  a  dream ;  but  there  is 
a  source  of  wealth  attached  to  this  island,  which 
must  be  as  solid  and  permanent  as  the  rocks 
which  gird  her  shores,  as  long  as  her  free  con- 
stitution gives  to  her  productive  powers  a  de- 
gree of  energetic  activity  which  can  never  be 
possessed  by  a  nation  of  slaves.  The  wealth  of 
this  country,  which  immediately  arises  out  of  its 
land,  must  not  only  be  as  great  as  it  now  is,  but 
must  keep  increasing,  as  long  as  the  liberty  of 
the  people  is  preserved,  as  long  as  the  possession 
of  property  is  secure,  and  the  same  encourage- 
ment, as  that  which  now  exists,  is  afforded  to 
the  acquisition.     From  the  schedules  of  the  pro- 
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perty-tax,  we  learn  that  the  annual  income  from 
lands  in  1814  was  estimated  at     ,£39,405,705 
From  houses,  at  -  16,2')9,:599 


55,665,104 
Amount  of  tithes  -  2,732,898 

Profits  from  manors  -  71,672 

Amoiuit  of  fines  on  leases        -         216,546 
Profits  of  quarries  -  70,378 

Profits  of  mines  -  678,786 

Profits  of  iron  works  -  647,686 

Several  profits  connected  with  land- 
ed property  -  -  65,256 


£60,148,326 


If  we  extract  from  the  above  the  income  which 
is  immediately  derived  from  the  soil,  it  will 
stand  as  follows : 

Produce  of  land,  tithes  ex- 
cepted -  £39,405,705 
Tithes  -  -  2,732,898 
Fines  on  leases  -  216,546 
Quarries  -  -  70,378 
Mines                -                 -                 678,786 

£43,104,313 
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As  we  may  reckon  the  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  soil  as  equal,  on  an  ave- 
rage, to  five  rents,  if  we  multiply  the  above- 
mentioned  sum  by  five,  it  will  amousit  to 
£215,521,565.  This  is  the  calculation  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  State  of 
the  Country  in  1816,  which  is  printed  in  No.  18 
of  the  Pamphleteer,  and  may  be  found  at  p.  463 
of  that  useiul  publication.  There  is  but  little 
difi*erence  in  the  above  estimate  of  the  agricultu- 
ral property  of  the  country  and  in  that  of  Mr. 
Colquhoun  j  and  the  highest  of  these  estimates  is 
probably  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  the  pre- 
sent amount.  But  if  the  income  of  the  nation 
were  merely  confined  to  its  agriculture,  and  if 
the  productive  powers  of  its  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures, in  all  their  varied  ramifications^ 
were  not  included  in  the  calculation  of  our  na- 
tional wealth,  still  we  should  have  no  reason  to 
despond  ;  and  much  less  to  despond  so  far  as  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  Universal-Sufi*rage-men  to 
liquidate  the  debt  in  an  ocean  of  blood,  and  to 
strangle  the  monarchy  in  the  convulsions  of  de- 
mocratic rag'e. 

If  we  consider  the  national  debt  as  a  mort- 
gage upon  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  it 
will  be  found,  in  its  present  state  of  accumula- 
tion, not  to  press  so  heavily  upon  that  land  and 
labour  as  a  debt  of  much  smaller  amount  half  a 
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century  or  a  century  ago.  For,  in  all  periods  of 
this  country,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
fundings  system,  in  the  reign  of  King  William 
of  glorious  memory,  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  has 
always  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
the  debt;  but  this  increase  of  the  national  re- 
sources above  the  increase  of  the  national  debt 
was  never  so  great  as  during  the  late  war.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  mighty  conflict,  though 
the  debt  swelled  to  such  an  enormous  bulk,  and 
with  such  an  unexampled  velocity,  yet  such  an 
excitement  was,  at  the  same  time,  given  to  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country,  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  resources  and  wealth  of  the  country 
above  the  increase  of  the  debt  was  never  so 
great  as  during  that  extraordinary  period.  Then, 
if  ever  in  the  history  of  this  country,  the  genius 
of  industry  successfully  combated  and  effectu- 
ally vanquished  the  demon  of  destruction ;  and 
all  the  arts  of  peace,  with  the  genial  powers  of 
agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  of  manufac- 
tures, never  flourished  so  much  as  during  the 
progress  of  the  most  furious,  expensive,  and 
sanguinary  war  that  was  ever  known. 

This  is  not  a  rhetorical  flourish,  but  an  actual 
truth ;  it  is  not  a  delusive  paradox,  but  a  plain 
matter  of  fact,  the  truth  of  which  rests  on  the 
evidence   of  sense.      The    facts  are   before  us ; 
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and  I  assert  only  that  to  which  thousands  and 
thousands  can  produce  the  niost  convincing"  tes- 
timony. The  cause  of  all  this,  independent  of 
the  insular  situation  of  this  country,  was  the  su- 
perior degree  of  public  liberty,  the  security  of 
property,  the  diffusion  of  a  kind,  tolerant,  and 
enlig-htened  spirit  among  all  ranks,  which  pro- 
duced a  vigour  of  individual  exertion  for  indivi- 
dual benefit,  and  a  concentration  of  united 
strength  for  the  national  triumph  and  glory,  such 
as  were  never  known  before  ;  and  such  as  eclipse 
all  the  efforts  of  all  the  people  and  nations  that 
are  recorded  in  the  history  of  mankind.  And 
shall  we  suffer  the  mad  efforts  of  a  few  frantic 
enthusiasts,  or  ambitious  demagogues,  or  selfish 
adventurers,  with  their  desolating  hurricane  of 
Universal  Suffrage,  to  tumble  all  this  fair  fabric 
into  the  dust,  and  to  reduce  this  country  from  its 
high  pitch  of  wealth  and  of  civilization,  under  a 
mild  administration  and  equal  laws,  to  a  level 
of  the  most  ignominious  bondage,  under  men  as 
vindictive  as  a  Marat  or  a  Robespierre  ? 

In  the  year  1790  the  public  revenue  amount- 
ed to  no  more  than  <£! 5,986,068.  This  included 
the  produce  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  of  the 
customs,  the  excise,  stamps,  assessed  taxes,  and 
miscellaneous  duties.  In  some  years  of  the  late 
war,  this  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  in  1790 
was  almost  equalled  by  the  single  produce  of  the 
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customs,  and  surpassed  by  that  of  the  excise. 
Indeed  nothing-  can  more  strikingly  demon- 
strate the  rapid  growth  of  the  national  wealth 
during-  that  war,  than  the  immense  increase  in 
that  portion  of  the  revenue  which  accrued  from 
the  customs  and  excise.  For,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously remarked,  the  payment  of  this  branch  of 
the  revenue  being  principally  optional,  it  fur- 
nishes no  inadequate  criterion  of  public  prospe- 
rity. After  the  payment  of  all  the  other  heavy 
taxes,  which  were  necessitated  by  the  war,  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that,  in  the  year  1814 
the  property-tax  alone  produced  a  sum  almost 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  revenue  in  1790. 
The  gross  produce  of  the  property-tax  in  1814 
was  <£l5,-325,720 ;  and  the  net  produce  only 
£780,441  less  than  that  amount.  If  we  were  to 
take  the  real  income  of  the  country  at  only  tea 
times  the  amount  of  the  property-tax,  the  national 
debt  would  not  be  such  an  object  oi  horror  as  the 
advocates  for  Universal  Suffrage,  who  are  the 
principal  enemies  to  the  funded  system,  repre- 
sent it  in  their  speeches  and  writings,  while 
their  object  is  to  impress  a  belief  that  it«  destruc- 
tion is  necessary  to  the  general  prosperity. 

The  remission  of  the   income  tax    alone  has 

thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  richer  part  of  the 

community  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  what  is  required 

for  the  payment  of  one  half  of  the  interest  of  the 
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unredeemed  debt.     Indeed  the  clamour,  which 
the  Universal-Suffrag-e-men  have  excited  against 
the  debt   on  account  of  its  increase  durino-  the 
late  war,   is  both  unreasonable  and   unjust ;  as 
the  means  of  paying"  the  interest  of  the  debt  have 
increased  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  debt.    And, 
at  this  moment,  the  nation  is  furnished  with  more 
ample  resources,  for  the  payment  of  the  present 
debt  of  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  than  it  was  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  of  less  than  one  third    of  the 
amount  which  existed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.     That  the  augmentation  of  the  debt  has 
in   no    respect   impaired    the    prosperity  of  the 
country,  but  that  that  prosperity,  whether  con^- 
sidered   as  an  immediate  effect  or  a  casual  coin^ 
cidence,   has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  ac^ 
cumulation  of  the  debt,  is  evident  not  only  from 
the   circumstances  which  have    been   previously 
enumerated,   but   from  this  single   but  palpable 
fact,  the    force  of  which  no  sophistical  declama^ 
tion  of  the  Universal-Suffrage-champions  can  set 
aside,  that  in  the  period   of  ten  years,  between 
1801   and   1811,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
houses  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  and  five. 

Those  persons  who  have  travelled  much  upon 
the  continent,  and  have  viewed  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  most  of  the 
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countries  which  are  subject  to  despotic  sway, 
who  have  observed  most  of  the  great  buildings 
in  decay,  and  have  seen  no  new  to  supply  the 
place,  who  have  observed  the  broken  windows  and 
the  ragged  doors,  the  sure  symptoms  of  indigence 
and  despair,  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
conclusions  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
phenomena  of  an  opposite  kind,  which  are  so 
apparent  in  almost  every  town  and  village  in  this 
favoured  isle.  There  is  hardly  a  town  or  village, 
in  this  country,  which  has  not  been  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  number  or  improved  in  the  outward 
beauty  as  well  as  internal  decorations  of  its  build- 
ings, within  the  last  twenty  years.  In  some  towns 
these  improvements  have  been  carried  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  to  give  quite  a  new  appearance  to 
the  place ;  and  those  departed  persons  who 
knew  them  twenty  years  ago,  would  hardly  re- 
cognise them  again,  if  they  were  brought  again 
into  the  world  for  that  very  purpose. 

Yet  with  all  these  incontestable  evidences  of  an 
improved  and  improving  state  of  things,  these 
champions  for  Universal  Suffrage  tell  us  that  we 
are  both  bankrupt  in  purse  and  rotten  in  prin- 
ciple ;  that  there  is  nothing  good  in  the  fabric  of 
the  constitution  ;  but  that  the  whole  must  be  ra- 
dically reformed,  or  in  other  words,  overturned 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  or  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  and  tumbled  in  the  dust. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Numbers  of  Stockholders,  Rejlections  on. — Sa- 
credness  of  the  Obligation  to  the  National 
Creditor. 

Mr.  CoLauHOUN  (p.  287)  reckons  the  whole 
number  of  public  creditors  to  amount  to  900,000. 
If  this  number  be  not  an  exaggeration,  I  should 
hail  it  as  a  most  auspicious  presag-e  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  government  from  the  intertwined 
union  of  its  safety  with  the  interest  of  so  many 
thousand  individuals.  The  majority  of  stock- 
holders are  persons  possessing  small  incomes  ;  and 
these  are  the  persons  whom  I  wish  most  to  see 
interested  in  the  public  funds;  for  tiie  multiplica- 
tion of  small  proprietors,  whether  in  land  or 
money,  tends  more  than  any  thing  else  to  protect 
the  public  tranquillity  against  agitators  and 
anarchists.  For  such  proprietors  will  never  be 
easily  seduced  into  measures  fatal  to  the  public 
peace  by  the  arts  of  a  factious  demagogue.  The 
desiie  of  change,  however  apt  it  may  be  to  kindle 
into  a  blaze  in  those  who  are  agonized  by  want, 
or  made  desperate  by  distress,  will  meet  with  most 
efficacious  obstacles  to  combustion  in  those  who 
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have  a  home  of  their  own,  where,  if  affluence 
does  not  smile,  poverty  does  not  show  its  wan 
look  and  its  hag-gard  form. 

The  public  funds  which  the  Universal-Suflfrage- 
men  would  destroy,  contain  numerous  small  pro- 
prietors of  the  description  which  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  who  add  at  once  to  the  happiness  of  the 
community  and  to  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Even  if  the  public  funds  were  less  conducive 
to  the  general  good  than  they  may  be  proved  to 
be,  if  they  did  not  circulate  property,  and  diffuse 
comfort  through  a  large  mass  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent part  of  the  population,  I  should  still  argue 
against  their  destruction  as  a  measure  of  policy, 
because  I  could  never  yet  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  any  measure  can  be  politic  which  is  unjust. 
The  following  sentiment  of  Cicero  has  long  been 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  nor  does  it  ever  recur 
to  my  memory  without  a  vivid  feeling  of  appro- 
bation :  "  Detrahere  aliquid  alteri  et  hominem 
hominis  incommodo  suum  auoere  commoduni 
magis  est  contra  naturam  quam  mors,  quam 
paupertas,  quam  dolor,  quam  caetera,  qua3  possunt 
aut  corpori  accidere,  aut  rebus  humanis." — De 
Officiis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v. 

In  a  more  early  period  of  a  varied  literary  life, 
I  published  a  little  work  entitled  "Morality  united 
with  Policy,"  in  which  I  supported  the  same  doc- 
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trine  not  only  from  the  consideration  of  its  per- 
manent usefulness  in  ii  secular  point  of  view,  but 
from  hiofher  considerations  of  the  moral  ofovern- 
ment  of  the  Deity.  No  statesman,  indeed,  can 
be  so  short-sighted  as  he  who  employs  the  prin- 
ciple of  injustice  as  the  basis  of  any  financial  or 
political  scheme.  To  do  this  is  to  substitute 
rottenness  for  soundness,  to  mistake  fragility  for 
robustness,  to  grasp  an  evanescent  shadow,  and 
to  throw  away  an  everlasting  good. 

The  probity  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to 
the  national  creditor,  has  hitherto  proved  a  tower 
of  strength  even  in  the  most  adverse  and  tem- 
pestuous times.  While  other  nations  have  prac- 
tised the  most  nefarious  frauds,  have  confiscated 
the  whole  or  the  larger  part  of  their  public  debt, 
and  have  violated  the  public  faith  with  the  most 
unfeeling  brutality  and  the  most  flagitious  turpi- 
tude, Great  Britain  has  been  resplendent  for  the 
inviolable  sanctity  of  all  her  financial  engage- 
ments. Her  fidelity  may  be  very  favourably  con- 
trasted with  the  perfidy  of  other  governments, 
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CHAP.  xiir. 

PhilanlhvGpic  Schemes,  very'uiff  to  a  Community 
of  Goods. — Right  of  Individual  Projjerty, 

The  Universal-Suffrage-men,  like  the  sperm 
of  philanthropists,  that  have  issued  froai  the  all- 
equalizing-  philosophy  of  Mr.  Spence,  have  act 
yet  generally  declared  themselves  advocates  for 
a  community  of  goods,  though  they  have  for  a 
community  of  votes,  which  would  soon  bless  us 
all  with  the  common  sensation  of  poverty,  in- 
stead of  the  undistinguishing  participation  of 
wealth.  Universal  pauperism  would  terminate  the 
beatific  visions  of  Cartwright  and  Cobbett,  as 
well  as  of  Spence  and  his  followers. 

In  almost  all  states  of  human  culture,  and  in 
all  periods  of  history,  there  have  been  some 
turbulent  demagogues,  or  some  fanatical  vision- 
aries, who  have  stoutly  advocated  the  cause  of 
a  community  of  goods.  Sometimes  this  propo- 
sition has  been  cloaked  under  the  mask  of  patri- 
otism, at  others  it  has  been  impelled  by  the 
glow  of  religious  feeling,  or  by  some  frantic 
paroxysms  of  mind,  to  which  it  is  vain  to  oppose 
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the  sober  deductions  of  reason  and  experience* 
An  Agrarian  law,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
common  property  in  land,  or  an  equal  fruition  of 
all  that  industry  produces,  or  the  earth  yields, 
has  been,  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
circumstances,  the  favourite  theme  of  the  dema- 
gogue or  the  saint.  They  have  been  found  the 
most  forcible  weapons  with  which  to  assail  their 
enemies,  and  the  readiest  means  of  establishing 
their  own  power. 

No  scheme  can  be  better  devised  for  severing 
all  the  bonds  of  political  society,  and  opening 
the  avenues  to  the  success  of  individual  ambi- 
tion, than  that  which  would  begin  by  the  de- 
struction of  those  individuating  words  of  meum 
and  tuurrif  which  are  the  most  efficacious  barriers 
against  anarchy,  and  which  establish  the  broadest 
basis  of  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  every  civil 
right.  For,  if  we  destroy  the  rights  of  private 
property,  what  foundation  do  we  leave  even  for 
the  primary  establishment  of  social  institutions? 
Every  thing  which  society  embraces,  that  is 
either  dear  or  valuable,  arises  out  of  the  sacred 
indefeasible  rights  of  individual  property.  Where 
these  rights  are  not  respected,  or  where  property 
is  insecure,  and  for  ever  subject  to  the  caprice  of 
arbitrary  rapine,  that  elastic  energy,  which  leads 
to  the  acquisition  of  property,  to  an  improved 
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state  of  human  intercourse,  and  to  a  hig-her 
degree  of  civilization,  will  be  relaxed  and  para- 
lyzed ;  for  who  will  toil  to  acquire  what  he  can- 
not hope  to  enjoy,  or  of  which  the  enjoyment 
depends  on  the  caprice  of  a  Spencean  mob,  or 
a  tyrant,  according-  to  the  Universal  Suffrage 
system,  with  three  or  four  millions  of  heads  ? 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

What  the  best  Object  of  Pursaii  for  the  Poor.-^ 
Political  Agency  restricted  to  Property  .-^Poli'- 
tical  Incapacitation  of  Persons  without  Pro- 
perty^ compared  to  that  of  Persons  tinder  Aye. 
— Political  Security  of  the  Poor. 

Universal.  Suffrag-e  would  be  no  benefit  to 
the  poor,  to  whom  it  is  vaunted  as  the  source  of 
all  bliss  and  the  cure  of  all  wo.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  a  poor  man  should  be  to  improve  his 
condition,  and  to  add  to  his  stock  of  innocent 
enjoyment.  This  is  the  pursuit  which  nature 
enjoins  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race, 
for  nature  tells  every  man  to  nmke  happiness  the 
object  of  his  efforts.  And  though  he  is  liable  to 
mistake  happiness  as  well  as  other  things,  yet  he 
never  deviates  from  the  instinct  which  makes  him 
desire,  and  impels  him  to  attempt,  the  acquisi- 
tion. The  visionary  who  rushes  into  the  laby- 
rinth of  folly,  or  the  more  unfortunate  individual 
who  plunges  into  the  gulph  of  crimes,  never 
loses  sight  of  happiness,  though  he  mistakes  the 
right  way  to  the  attainment,  and  digresses  from 
the  object,  far  as  pole  from  pole. 
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Whatever  may  be  taught  in  the  caves  of  her- 
mits, or  in  the  cells  of  monks,  happiness  is  in- 
compatible with  the  privations  of  rig-id  poverty. 
The  natural  world,  in  which  we  find  an  infinite 
variety  of  gratifications  for  every  sense,  prompts 
to  enjoyment,  and  tells  us,  like  the  bee,  to  cull  a 
multiplicity  of  delights  from  its  ample  treasury 
of  sweets.  But,  before  any  individual  can  en- 
large the  circle  of  his  enjoyments,  and  particu- 
larly can  extend  that  circle  till  it  embraces  the 
practical  exercise  of  his  benevolent  sympathies, 
where  the  most  exquisite  bliss  is  to  be  obtained, 
property  must  be  acquired.  Penury  not  only 
cuts  off  all  enjoyment,  but  chills  the  tender,  and 
nips  the  generous  propensities.  It  engenders 
peevishness  and  misanthropy.  It  contracts  the 
social  feelings,  and  makes  man  an  enemy  to  man. 
The  acquisition  of  property,  therefore,  is  that 
which  the  constitution  of  nature  itself  directs,  as 
the  first  step  in  the  ascent  to  individual  happi- 
ness and  to  civil  good. 

To  emerge  from  poverty  requires  strenuous 
effort,  vigilant  self-denial,  and  unremitting  par- 
simony. That  policy,  therefore,  must  be  perni- 
cious, which  tends  to  divert  a  poor  man's  mind 
to  objects  foreign  to  the  improvement  of  his  con- 
dition, or  which  deludes  him  M'ith  vain  representa- 
tions of  interest  which  are  totally  adverse  to  that 
improvement,      A  poor    man   should   have  no 
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politics  beyond  that  of  turning  his  time  and  his 
industry  to  the  best  account.  Whatever  with- 
draws his  attention  from  that  primary  object^ 
or  relaxes  his  energy  in  the  pursuit,  is  only  like 
so  much  morbid  matter  thrown  into  his  constitu- 
tion. It  casts  a  dreary  hue  over  no  small  part 
of  the  horizon  of  pleasurable  hope,  and  causes 
the  mind  to  engage  in  the  chace  of  imaginary 
phantoms  instead  of  solid  good. 

Political  interest,  in  a  great  measure,  terminates 
where  penury  begins.  The  pursuit  of  some  im- 
mediate sensible  good,  or  the  avoidance  of  some 
immediate  sensible  evil,  must  then  absorb  other 
considerations  too  much  to  leave  room  for  the 
growth  of  patriotism,  or  time  for  unravelling  the 
perplexities  of  political  speculation.  No  poor 
man  can  become  either  wiser  or  better,  either 
more  his  own  friend  or  more  the  friend  of  his 
country,  by  becoming  a  politician.  Politics  and 
poverty  have  no  tendency  to  mutual  good.  And 
when  politics  are  coupled  with  penury,  the  com- 
mon progeny  will  be  a  high  degree  of  political 
depravity  and  moral  depravation. 

If  property  be  the  primary  basis  of  civil  insti- 
tutions, then  what  may  be  called  political  agency 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  circumscribed  within  those 
boundaries  within  which  property  is  found.  But 
Universal  Suffrage,  which  proposes  to  give  to 
poverty  a  preponderance  over  property   in  the 
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political  fabric,  tends  to  invert  this  order,  and  to 
make  political  power  co-incident  with  indigence 
rather  than  with  wealth. 

With  respect  to  the  right  to  political  power, 
any  persons,  not  possessing  property,  may  be 
considered  as  in  the  situation  of  minors,  whose 
independent  agency  the  state  restrains,  for  their 
individual  benefit.  The  state  refuses  to  the 
minor  the  right  of  binding  himself  by  pecuniary 
engagements,  in  order  to  protect  his  inexperience 
from  the  ravage  of  artifice  and  imposture,  and 
to  moderate  or  to  prevent  the  effects  of  his  own 
inconsiderate  temerity.  Persons  without  pro- 
perty are  in  a  state  of  nonage  with  respect  to  the 
possession  of  political  rights ;  and  particularly 
that  of  the  Suffrage,  out  of  which  the  body  of 
representatives,  the  most  efficacious  organ  of  the 
government,  is  to  originate. 

The  state  refuses  the  Suffrage  to  persons  with- 
out property,  not  because  it  favours  the  rich  more 
than  the  poor,  but  because  the  Suffrage,  if  given 
to  the  poor,  would  tend  to  aggrandize  the  rich, 
without  benefiting  the  poor.  If  the  poor  had 
the  power,  they  would  probably  employ  it  both 
to  their  own  and  the  public  detriment. 

There  are  certain  cases,  in  which  it  is  best 
for  particular  persons  to  be  protected  against  the 
precipitancy  or  the  indiscretion  of  their  own  acts. 
When  Mr.  Bentham  celebrates  the  intellectual 
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aptitude  of  those,  who  are  dependant  on  their 
daily  labour,  for  their  daily  bread,  I  would  ask 
him,  how  that  aptitude,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  miracle,  is  ever  to  attain  that  vigorous  de- 
gree of  self-denial,  which  could  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  abuse  ?    In  a  state  of  poverty,  the  volition 
must  be  strong  indeed,  which  does  not  obey  the 
impulsion  of  physical  want;  and  hence  it  becomes 
a  moral  certainty  that,  in   the  majority  of  in- 
stances, the  suffrage  of  the  poor  would  become  the 
patrimony  of  the  most  profligate  and  unprincipled 
amongst  the  rich.     Hence   it   becomes  requisite 
to  protect  the  poor  against  the  suicidal  venality, 
or     ruinous    indiscretion    of  their    own     acts. 
It  becomes  necessary  not  to  entrust  them  with 
the  suffrage,  with  which,  like  the  Romans  of  old, 
they   would  make  away  with  the  patrimony  of 
their  ancient  liberties.     It  was  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  which  principally    precipitated  the 
destruction  of  Koman  liberty  ;    and  though  mo- 
dern states  and  ancient  are  so   different  in  their 
constitutions,  that  what  is  said  of  the  one  can  but 
rarely  be   applicable  to  the  other,  yet,  in  this 
instance,  there  is  something  more  parallel  in  the 
two  cases  than  is  usual  in  the  events  of  ancient  and 
modern  history.     The  extension  of  the  suffrage 
in   ancient  Rome,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city, 
only  made  an  indefinite  addition  to  the  number 
of  those  who,  having  little  else  that  was  a  market- 
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able  commodity,  turned  the  vote  which  they 
had  acquired  into  a  source  of  profit ;  and  became 
the  tools  of  some  ambitious  adventurer,  who  had 
no  other  object  than  to  promote  his  own  sinister 
interest  and  evil-minded  ambition,  without  any 
moral  concernment  about  the  means  which  he 
employed. 

In  whatever  circumstances,  or  under  whatever 
combinations  of  political  power,  we  give  any 
direct  influence  in  the  constitution,  or  controul 
over  the  legislature,  to  persons  in  a  state  of  phy- 
sical want,  and  consequently  of  personal  depen- 
dence, we  not  only  endanger  liberty,  but  we  ac- 
tually offer  a  premium  upon  its  destruction. 
A  wise  state  will,  above  all  other  things,  guard 
against  the  abuse  of  power ;  but  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  would  lodge 
the  most  important  power  in  that  portion  of  the 
community,  where  it  must  necessarily  be  abused 
to  the  worst  of  purposes  ? 

If  a  free  government  be  a  blessing  to  the  rich, 
it  is  equally  a  blessing  to  the  poor.  It  is  a  com- 
mon parent  to  both.  If  it  protects  the  property 
of  the  one,  it  favours  the  acquisition  of  property 
by  the  other.  It  breathes  the  most  salutary 
energy  over  the  whole  active  population  of  the 
state.  It  bestows  exclusive  favours  upon  none, 
but  is  a  common  parent  to  all.    But  it  is  property 

which  constitutes  the  political  vitality  of  a  state  ; 
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and  by  the  diversified  relations  which  it  forms 
between  man  and  man,  it  unites,  individuates, 
and  harmonizes  the  social  body  in  a  way  which 
nothing  else  could  effect.  It  is  therefore  for  the 
common  good  that  property  should  be  paramount 
over  population.  For  if  population,  according- 
to  the  scheme  of  the  Universal-Suffrage-men, 
be  paramount  over  property,  or,  in  other  words, 
if  mendicity,  idleness,  and  indigence,  be  raised 
so  high  in  the  scale  of  political  power  as  to  de- 
press wealth,  and  consequently  to  discourage 
that  industry  out  of  which  alone  wealth  can 
arise,  what  but  anarchy  can  ensue  ?  For  the  great 
principle  which  keeps  a  state  at  peace  with  itself, 
and  supports  the  stability  of  government,  is  the 
security  of  property,  not  only  in  its  great  but 
its  minute  portions,  and  through  the  whole  of  its 
varied  ramifications. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Universal  Svffrage  could  not  alter  the  Distinc- 
tion of  Rich  and  Poor. 

Under  every  form  of  society,  there  must  be 
rich  and  poor,  as  well  as  healthy  and  sick,  strong 
and  weak.  Even  Universal  SufFrag-e,  with  all 
its  wonder-working  powers,  and  though  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  scheme  should  be  put  in  motion 
by  Major  Cartwright  at  one  end,  and  impelled 
by  Mr.  Cobbett  at  the  other,  could  no  more 
prevent  the  difference  of  conditions,  than  it  could 
stop  the  interchange  of  day  and  night  j  Universal 
Suffrage  could  no  more  make  all  men  rich  than 
it  could  make  all  men  young.  It  might  indeed 
operate  as  a  sort  of  volcanic  eruption  in  the 
smiling  regions  of  civilized  life,  and  spread  uni- 
versal desolation  over  the  land.  It  mioht  level 
all  distinctions,  and  reduce  all  circumstances  to 
a  sort  of  original  wretchedness  and  barbarism. 
But,  when  it  had  done  this,  it  would  destroy 
itself.  It  would  die  of  inanition.  For  even 
political  society  itself  could  no  more  exist  where 
there  was  no  property  upon  which  it  could  rest, 
or  through  which  its  vital  functions  could  be  per- 
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formed,  than  a  mouse  or  a  man  could  live  in  a 
vessel  exhausted  of  its  air. 

When  Universal  Suffrage  had  completed  the 
assimilation  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  left 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  in  a  state  of  pri- 
mitive nakedness,  the  accumulation  of  property 
must  begin  anew ;  and  the  original  powers  of 
men,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  being  dif- 
ferent, the  circumstances  of  each  could  not  long 
be  the  same.  Their  acquisitions  would  be  dif- 
ferent ;  and  in  the  race  of  wealth  as  well  as  in 
the  race  of  speed,  different  degrees  of  velocity 
would  be  displayed,  and  different  effects  would 
be  the  result.  The  old  system  of  diversified  in* 
equality  of  possessions  would  gradually  return  ; 
and  it  would  be  found  that  even  Universal  Suf- 
frage, though  under  the  direction  of  such  master 
spirits  as  Major  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Cobhett, 
might  mar  and  deform,  but  could  not  mend  or 
harmonize  the  world.  If,  therefore,  by  any 
imaginary  possibility  of  equalization,  there  could 
be  one  day  or  one  hour  of  perfect  parity  in  in- 
dividual circumstances,  disparity  would  re-appear 
the  next,  in  forms  of  more  gaunt  wretchedness, 
and  of  less  consolable  wo.  Poverty  would  wear 
a  more  pallid  hue.  Where  there  is  now  hope 
there  would  be  only  desperation  ;  and  the  knife 
of  the  assassin  would  be  employed  instead  of  the 
importunity  of  the  mendicant. 
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Poverty,  according-  to  the  constitution  of  things, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  subvert,  must  always 
be  more  or  less  a  state  of  dependency  ;  but  if  the 
poor  depend  upon  the  rich,  the  rich  depend  upon 
the  poor;  and  this  mutual  dependence,  which 
pervades  all  the  gradations  of  society,  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  It  causes  the  diverse  elements  of 
society,  which  are  formed  of  such  hostile  ten- 
dencies, and  such  discordant  powers,  to  coalesce 
in  peaceful  harmony  ;  where  such  spirits  of  con- 
fusion, as  the  Universal-Suffrag-e-men,  do  not  in- 
terpose to  cause  the  wild  hubbub  of  anarchy  in 
the  social  state. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Operation  of  the  Ballot ;  its  vitiating  Tendencies. 
— Mr.  Cobbetfs  Mutability  with  respect  to  the 
Ballot  J  ^c.  (Sfc. 

Mr.  Bentham  and  Major  Cartwright,  as  if 
aware  of  the  radical  defect  of  their  whole  scheme 
of  Universal  Suffrage,  propose  to  increase  the 
chances  of  an  independent  vote,  among  the  whole 
dependent  population,  by  means  of  the  secret  ope- 
ration of  the  ballot.  But,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  ultimate  result  of  this  secret  operation,  would 
be  to  demoralize  the  whole  community  to  a  de- 
gree, which  was  never  yet  experienced  amongst 
the  most  vitiated  people.  All  truth,  sincerity,  and 
confidence,  would  disappear  ;  and  this  Universal 
Suffrage,  under  the  agency  of  the  ballot,  would 
occasion  a  total  dearth  of  those  moral  qualities, 
which  are  the  basis  of  goodness,  and  the  most 
essential  ingredients  in  probity  of  character. 
How  could  this  be  ?  Let  us  trace  the  mode  in 
which  it  would  arise,  in  the  secrecy  which  the 
ballot  prescribes. 

Whatever  may  be  the  potency  of  the  ballot,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  establishment  could  not  enable 
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the  labourer  to  live  without  food,  or  the  artificer 
to  grow  fat  upon  a  vacuity  of  employment. 
Though  Universal  Suffrage  might  be  guarded 
by  the  ballot,  it  would  still  leave  men  subject  to 
the  cravings  of  hunger  and  the  apprehensions  of 
want.  The  establishment  of  the  ballot  would 
not  prevent  the  candidate  from  canvassing  the 
votes  of  his  constituents ;  and  if  there  were  an 
interchange  of  no  other  kind,  there  would  be  one 
of  promises  between  the  constituent  and  the  pe- 
titioner for  his  vote.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
constituent  would  keep  his  promise  to  vote  for  a 
particular  individual,  or  he  would  violate  his  pro- 
mise. The  ballot  would  probably  often  tempt 
the  dependent  to  vote  contrary  to  his  promise, 
though  he  would  not  less  strenuously  attest  the 
sincerity  with  which  it  had  been  observed.  Thus 
the  ballot  would  generate  a  sort  of  systematical 
hypocrisy  and  fraud ;  and  would  in  fact,  neither 
check  venality  nor  diminish  vice;  but  would 
lead  directly  to  the  perpetual  violation  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth. 

A  man  does  not  deserve  a  vote  who  is  afraid 
of  giving  it  openly,  and  as  his  conscience  ap- 
proves. Major  Cartwright  and  his  coadjutors 
may  approve  this  system  of  voting  in  the  dark , 
but  that  liberty  would  not  be  worth  having  which 
required  such  base  and  insidious  means  for  its 
support.  If  the  suffrage,  associated  with  ^he 
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exercise  of  the  ballot,  should  be  g-iven  to  free- 
men, it  would  soon  make  them  degenerate  into 
slaves.  Hypocrisy,  as  all  the  best  moralists  have 
remarked,  is  that  vice  which  deserves  the  high- 
est reprobation  ;  but  what  more  is  wanting  than 
Universal  Suffrage,  combined  with  the  ballot,  to 
multiply  the  sneaking  race  of  hypocrites  from 
John  o'  Groat's  house  to  the  Land's  End? 

Mr.  Cobbett,  who  never  knows  his  own  mind 
for  any  great  length  of  time  together,  was,  in  a 
very  short  interval,  an  advocate  for  the  ballot, 
and  an  enemy  to  the  ballot;  as  in  an  interval  of 
equal  or  more  brevity,  Universal  Suffrage  first 
experienced  his  contemptuous  rejection,  and  soon 
after  his  pious  support.  Sudden  changes  of 
opinion  are  usually  marked  by  violence,  particu- 
larly where  the  person  thinks  that  the  sudden 
change  of  his  opinions  may  excite  any  unpleasant 
surmises  of  his  smcerity.  I  am  far  from  ques- 
tioning the  sincerity  which  has  accompanied  the 
transitions  from  one  opinion  to  an  opposite,  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Cobbett ;  but  his  conduct,  in 
numerous  instances,  has  proved  that  the  zeal  of 
a  new  convert  is  seldom  characterized  by  per- 
manence. Mr.  Cobbett's  mind  has  strength  be- 
yond that  of  most  men ;  but  it  is  strength  with- 
out stability.  It  unites  the  most  discordant  op- 
posites ;  the  solidity  of  the  rock  with  the  fluidity 
of  the  stream.     The  reason  is,  that  when  he  be- 
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gfan  to  write,  his  mind  was  but  scantily  furnished 
with  knowledg^e;  and  he  had  no  fixed  principles. 
As  he  has  advanced  in  years,  the  increase  of  his 
knowledge  has  only  added  to  the  mutability  of  his 
opinions. 

In  the  number  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  Political 
Pamphlet  or  Register,  for  Nov.  23,  1816,  p.  552, 
we  find  the  writer  expressing  his  conviction  of 
the  necessity,  and  commending  the  advantages 
of  the  ballot.  His  friend,  Major  Cartwright, 
had  impressed  this  conviction  upon  his  wavering 
mind  j  as  he  had,  about  the  same  time,  produced 
another  conviction  in  this  docile  pupil,  that 
"  nothing  short  of  Universal  Suffrage  would  be 
just !"  p.  546.  In  the  number  of  his  Register,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  Mr.  Cobbett  says, 
"  Major  Cartwright,  by  shewing  me  all  the  evil 
consequences  of  departing  from  the  ballot,  has 
confirmed  in  my  m,ind  the  predilection  for  that 
regulation."  Now  let  us  see  what  durability 
there  is  in  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Cobbett^s,  M'hich 
had  germinated  from  a  predilection,  and  had  been 
"  confirmed  in  his  mind"  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
gallant  Major,  who,  in  respect  to  years,  if  not  to 
discretion,  may  be  termed  the  Nestor  of  reform. 

Mr.  Cobbett  had  not  been  long-  confirmed  in 
his  mind  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  ballot,  before  he 
veered  round  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  poli- 
tical compass  with  respect  to  that  question  ;  and 
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he  found  this  same  ballot  to  be  what  it  is  in 
reality,  a  pitiful  expedient  to  protect  some  petty 
interest  at  the  expense  of  frank  and  straight-for- 
ward honesty  and  truth. 

I  believe  the  change  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  opinion 
upon  the  ballot  to  have  been  owing-  to  his  perusal 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  famous  letter  to 
Colonel  Sharman.  Mr.  Cobbett  reprinted  this 
letter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's,  in  his  Political 
Pamphlet,  for  March  1st,  1817  ;  and  in  the  print- 
ing of  it,  he  has  carefully  marked  in  capitals  and 
italics  those  passages  which  he  most  approved, 
or  to  which  he  thought  that  most  attention  was 
due.  The  noble  Duke  speaks  thus  of  the 
ballot  :— 

*'  With  regard  to  the  question,  if  voting  BY 
BALLOT  is  advisable?  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not.  The  idea  of  a  ballot  can  have 
arisen  but  to  avoid  the  effect  of  some  improper 
influence ;  and  I  conceive  it  much  more  noble, 
directly  to  check  that  influence,  than  indirectly 
to  evade  it  by  concealment  and  deceit.  I  am 
convinced,  that  trivial  circumstances,  in  things 
like  these,  tend  greatly  to  form  the  national  cha- 
racter :  and  that  it  is  most  consistent  with  that 
of  a  British  or  Irish  freeman,  that  all  his  ac- 
tions should  he  open  and  avowed,  and  that 
he  should  not  he  ashamed  of  declaring,  in  the  face 
of  his  country,  whom  he  wishes  to  intrust  with  its 
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interests.  Upon  the  same  idea  that  ballots  may 
be  a  cover  for  independence,  they  must  also  be  a 
cloak  for  hriheryy  and  a  school  for  lying  and 
deceit.'^ 

I  have  printed  the  above,  with  the  italics  and 
capitals  with  which  it  has  been  honoured  by  Mr. 
Cobbett,  though  he  had  so  lately  declared  that 
the  ballot  had  the  approbation  of  his  reason,  and 
was  the  object  of  his  preference.  I  do  not  men- 
tion this  to  reprove  Mr.  Cobbett's  ultimate  deci- 
sion ag-ainst  the  ballot,  but  to  show  the  rapidity 
of  his  tergiversation  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant political  opinions,  and  to  prove  that  no  de- 
pendence is  to  be  placed  upon  the  permanence 
of  his  principles,  even  for  the  fleeting  hour.  He 
is  a  perfect  quicksand,  of  varying  opinion  and 
shifting  sentiment ;  and  the  very  measure  which 
he  appears  most  to  favour  to-day,  will  probably 
be  found  encountering  the  storm  of  his  dislike  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Cobbett  was  at  first  willing  to  support  the 
plan  of  reform  which  had  been  proposed  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett ;  which  restricted  the  franchise 
to  the  householders  not  receiving  parochial  relief. 
But  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  upon  this 
subject,  was  like  most  of  his  other  convictions  as 
transient  as  a  cloud.  The  householder-scheme 
soon  became  the  object  of  his  bitter  invective, 
and  his  malignant  detestation,   nor  can  he  be 
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contented  with  rejecting  it  himself  without  re- 
viHng  its  advocates. 

One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Cobbett  is,  that  when  he  adopts  a  new  opinion, 
he  immediately  becomes  intolerant  towards  those 
who  hold  the  opinion  which  he  himself  held  the 
day  before.  He  is  so  mutable  himself,  that  he 
cannot  endure  any  thing  like  immutability  in 
others.  The  minds  of  his  friends  must  be  as 
fluctuating  as  his  own.  If  they  are  steady  while 
he  is  wavering,  fixed  while  he  is  volatile,  con- 
sistent while  he  is  a  mere  patchwork  of  incon- 
gruities, his  anger  soon  kindles  into  flame.  His 
friend  is  instantly  converted  into  his  enemy ;  and 
instigated  by  a  degree  of  unmitigated  rancour, 
such  as  is  seldom  paralleled  in  the  most  malevo- 
lent breast,  he  pursues  that  enemy  with  every 
species  of  invective  and  calumny,  which  fester- 
ing malice  can  suggest.  Hence  his  atrocious 
attack  upon  his  former  friend  and  recent  idol, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  merely  because  Sir  Francis 
has  evinced  what  Mr.  Cobbett  has  never  yet 
possessed — tenacity  of  opinion  and  constancy  of 
principle. 

Some  persons  think  that  Mr.  Cobbett's  perpe- 
tual variations  of  opinion  are  not  at  all  connected 
with  calculations  of  interest.  His  two-penny 
Register,  however,  probably  originated  less  in 
patriotic  ardour  than  in  mercenary  speculation. 
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His  pence-table  told  him  that  thirty  thousand 
two-pen ces  would  amount  to  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  shillings. 

Mr.  Cobbett  found  that  his  arguments  were 
working'  upon  a  large  mass  of  fermenting  and 
fermentable  matter;  and  he  anticipated  great 
results.  He  expected  to  be  lifted  up  on  the 
raging  stream  of  revolutionary  violence,  to  a 
height  at  which  he  might  terrify  his  friends,  and 
crush  his  foes.  But  when  this  mighty  demagogue 
perceived  that  the  political  system  of  which  he  had 
hoped  to  leave  not  a  wreck  behind,  was  armed 
with  self-preserving  powers,  he  stole  away  to 
Liverpool,  and  embarked  for  America.  When 
he  has  effected  his  escape,  and  feels  himself  se- 
cure in  Long  Island,  he  deals  out  the  venom 
which  had  accumulated  in  his  passage  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  vents  the  dissatisfaction  which  he 
felt  with  himself,  in  effusions  of  rancour,  not  only 
against  his  enemies,  but  his  friends.  He  accuses 
the  latter  of  envying  his  extraordinary  talents, 
and  of  being  lukewarm  in  the  cause,  in  which  he 
had  fought  till  he  ran  away. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


Beneficial  Influence  of  Properly  in  its  general 
Distribution. — Political  3Ionster  generated  by 
Universal  Suffrage.— Where  the  Rights  and 
Liberties  of  the  Poor  are  best  secured. 

In  all   the  modifications  to    which   we  may 
subject  pohtical  power,  property  will  be  predo- 
minant.     This  predominance,    however,    is    no 
more  than  what  is  conducive  to  the  public  good, 
and  to  the  general  security,  as  long  as  it  is  the 
predominance  of  property,  not  merely  in  a  few 
individual  masses,  but  in  its  general  distribution. 
But  where  wealth  is  very  unequally  distributed, 
and,  where  there  are  numerous  fortunes,  which 
tower  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  the 
rest,  to  give  political  power  to  the  many,  must 
necessarily  tend  to  make  it  centre  in  the  few. 
An  empty  sack,  as  Dr.  Franklin  remarked,  cannot 
stand  upright;  and  whatever  we  may  talk  of 
independent  sentiment,   or   however  highly  we 
may  extol  its  benefits,   a  state  of  penury  must 
always  render  its  existence  unstable,  or  its  reality 
imaginary.     Wealth  will  always  rule  numbers, 
except  in   those  tenapestuous  circumstances,  in 
which  both  wealth  and  rank  are  made  to  bend 
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to  the  passions  of  the  populace.  But,  thoug-li  I 
conceive  it  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
that  wealth  in  the  aggregate  should  rule  num- 
bers, I  think  that  the  political  preponderance  of 
wealth  in  a  few  large  masses  over  wealth  in  the 
collective  influence  of  its  smaller  portions,  is 
highly  mischievous  in  its  operations,  and  tends 
to  the  destruction  both  of  liberty  and  of  hap- 
piness. 

The  good  of  the  community  requires  that 
political  power  should  preponderate  in  favour  of 
mediocrity  of  circumstances.  To  contribute  to 
this  most  desirable  end,  the  Suffrage,  instead  of 
being  universalized,  should  rather  be  strictly 
limited  to  certain  qualifications  of  property  ;  but 
if  the  Suffrage  were  to  be  regulated  de  novo,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  those  qualifications  should 
not  exceed  the  smallest  property  which  is  com- 
patible with  independence.  Independence  may 
exist  without  mountains  of  wealth  ;  but  still  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  elevation  in  the  scale  of 
fortune,  without  which  it  is  almost  as  vain  to 
expect  an  independent  mind,  as  it  is  to  expect 
the  mellow  fruits  of  summer  when  the  snow  falls, 
and  the  east  wind  blows. 

Universal   Suffrage  tends  to  generate  the  two 

most  obnoxious  extremes  of  aristocracy  on  the 

one  hand,  and  of  democracy  on  the  other  3  and 

the  same  system  would  in  different  states  of  the 
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public  mind  accumulate  the  evils  of  both  in  the 
utmost  intensity  of  aggravation.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  describe  the  crushing  tyranny,  nor  to  enumerate 
the  varied  wrongs  of  that  monstrous  political 
anomaly,  in  which  the  country  should  be  ruled 
by  the  insolence  of  wealth,  through  the  abject- 
ness  of  poverty. 

If  we  are  really  desirous  of  improving  the 
state  of  the  representation,  or  of  bringing  it  into 
more  immediate  contact  with  the  public  interest, 
we  must  not  begin  by  diffusing  the  Suffrage 
amongst  the  dependent  poor.  For  can  it  ever 
be  wise  to  summon  a  rushing  multitude  of  ob- 
sequious menials  and  famished  mendicants,  to 
fill  up  every  chasm  that  may  occur  in  the  pa- 
triotic ranks  of  the  country  ?  If  there  be  a  want 
of  public  virtue  amongst  us,  are  they  the  fittest 
persons  to  remedy  the  deficiency  ?  Are  they  not 
more  likely  to  create  a  dearth  than  to  produce  a 
harvest  either  of  talents  or  of  patriotism  ? 

As  the  smaller  independent  properties  make 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  common  inte- 
rests of  the  people,  the  real  interest  of  the  poor 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  effectually  secured  in 
the  hands  of  the  smaller  properties  than  if  the 
suffrage  were  placed  in  their  own.  If  it  were 
placed  in  their  own,  they  must,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  concede  it  to  their  employers,  who 
will  make  use  of  it  to  further  their  own  private 
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views  of  ambition  or  of  avarice,  rather  than  to 
promote  the  public   good.     The  numerous  votes 
whicli  the  larger  properties  must  possess  if  the 
SuftVag-e  were  universal,  would  enable   them  to 
draw  more  than  their  due  share  out  of  the  public 
stock  of  honour  or  emolument.     The  more  this 
stock  becomes  the  prey  of  rapacious  individuals, 
the  more  must  the  community  be  oppressed.    For 
how  is  the  community  likely  to  be  more  oppressed 
than   where    the    preponderance  of  influence  is 
vested  in  those  who  have  the  fewest  sympathies 
or  interests  in  common  with  those  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  ?  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
repulsion   between  the   people   and   the  hig-hest 
class  of  proprietors,  which  does  not  exist  between 
them  and  the  proprietors   of  an    inferior   class. 
Thus  in  an  absurd  Utopian  attempt  to  give  more 
liberty  to  the  country  by  conferring  power  upon 
persons  without   property,   we   should  only   add 
to    the    colossal   aggrandisement   of  those   who 
must  from  their  situation  be  enemies  to  popular 
rights. 

The  rights  of  the  poor  are  more  safe  in  the 
keeping  of  those  who  are  within  the  line  of  in- 
dependence ;  but  yet  not  removed  to  the  farthest 
distance  from  the  confines  of  poverty.  Medio- 
crity of  circumstances  is  the  best  barrier  to  the 
poor  against  the  oppression  of  the  rich ;  while 
it  forms  the  best  rampart  for  the  rich  against  the 
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ravag'e  of  the  poor.    Mediocrity  of  circumstances, 
at  the  same  time,  furnishes  the  most  numerous 
instances  of  that  intellectual  and  moral  fitness, 
without  which  power  is  unsafe  in  any  hands. 
This  mediocrity  of  circumstances  cannot  there- 
fore have  too  much  force  in  impelling;  the  differ- 
ent movements  of  the  political  machine.      But 
no  more  effectual  scheme  could  be  devised  than 
that  of  Universal  Suffrage  for  rendering  medio- 
crity of  circumstances  a  mere  nullity  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  power.     Universal  Suffrage 
would,  in  fact,  be  political  suicide  with  respect 
to  public  liberty ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
might  with  as  much  discretion,  and  more  safety, 
put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  every  adult  in 
Bedlam,  as  to  entrust  the  elective  franchise  to 
every   male  pauper  of  the    age  of  eighteen  *  or 
twenty-one.       The  madman    would    not   more 
endanger  the  lives  of  those  who  approached  him 
with  his  sword,  than  the  public  security  would 
be  endangered  by  the  pauper  with  his  franchise. 
The  fair  form  of  liberty  would  be  immolated  to 
gratify  the  views  of  a  few  democratic  visionaries, 
or  aspiring  adventurers  in  the  region  of  politics. 
If  a  poor   man  rightly   understood  his  own 

*  Eighteen  is  the  age  fixed  by  Major  Cartwright,  in  a  pub- 
lication, which  he  calls  "  A  Bill  of  Rights  and  Liberties  for 
a  constitutional  Reform  of  Parliament," 
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interest,  he  would  decline  the  proffered  boon  of 
Universal  Suffrag-e,  even  if  it  could  be  extorted 
from  the  g-overnment,  by  the  potent  agency  of 
Cobbett  and  his  associates.  It  is  a  boon  from 
which  more  evil  than  good  would  accrue  to 
those  for  whom  it  is  designed.  It  may  dazzle 
by  a  prospect  of  advantage,  which  would  never 
be  experienced ;  and  by  hopes  which  would 
never  be  realized.  For  the  necessity  of  toilsome 
labour  must  continue  the  same  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent ;  as  Universal  Suffrage  could  not  make 
the  seasons  less  inclement,  or  the  earth  less  sterile. 
The  majority  of  mankind  would  be  doomed  to 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow; 
and  how  could  the  sleep  of  the  labouring  be 
made  more  sweet  by  that  acrimony  of  political 
contention  which  would  be  universalized  by  the 
universality  of  the  suffrage  ?  Whatever  abstracts 
the  attention  of  the  labourer  from  his  usual  call- 
ing, could  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  relax 
those  efforts  to  improve  his  condition  which  are 
always  the  most  successful  when  they  experience 
the  fewest  interruptions. 

Those  who  impel  the  poor  to  the  pursuit  of 
political  power  might  with  as  much  force  of  ar- 
gument, and  more  probability  of  advantage,  urge 
them  to  forsake  the  plough  and  the  loom,  to 
engage  in  a  course  of  philosophical  experiment, 
to  explore  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
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or  to  scrutinize  the  cliemical  affinities  of  the 
material  world.  Both  political  and  philosophi- 
cal pursuits  require  a  degree  of  leisure,  which 
no  day  labourer  can  possess  ;  but  which  is  one 
of  the  accompaniments  of  property.  Every  man 
should  endeavour  to  acquire  that  property  which 
gives  this  leisure  ;  for  thus  a  universal  energetic 
activity  would  be  diffused  through  society,  tend- 
ing to  tiie  attainment  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
object  of  pursuit,  a  state  of  competency  and  in- 
dependence. This  state  of  competency  and  in- 
dependence, is  the  horizon  round  which  the 
possession  of  political  agency  may  be  securely 
diffused,  and  where  the  Suffrage  may  be  benefi- 
cially exercised.  But,  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor,  is  only  a  pit  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  blind,  or  a  precipice,  down  which,  even 
those  who  see,  would  soon  be  precipitated.  The 
government  of  the  poor  by  the  poor,  might 
enable  them  to  make  war  upon  the  rich,  but  it 
would  not  give  peace  to  the  poor.  It  might 
scatter  the  accumulations  of  ancient  parsimony 
like  a  whirlwind  ;  but  the  mansion  of  the  rich 
seldom  falls  without  crushing  the  dwellmg-  of 
the  poor.  The  destruction  of  the  one  is  the 
desolation  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  of  more  importance  to  the  rich  than 
it  is  to  the  poor,  that  a  country  should  be  govern- 
ed by  the  aggregate  of  its  property,  rather  than 
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of  its  pauperism.  Wealth  produces,  or  rather 
tends  to  produce  a  continuity  in  the  progression 
of  national  prosperity ;  hue  poverty  tends  to 
cause  a  rotroafrade  movement  in  the  affiiirs  both 
of  individuals  and  of  states.  Wealth,  ii;  pro- 
portion as  it  is  diffused,  augments  the  com- 
mon stock  of  human  culture,  of  civilization,  and 
of  improvement  in  all  its  varied  aspects,  and  of 
joy  under  all  its  multiplicity  of  forms  and  com- 
binations. But  to  disperse  begg-ary  and  indi- 
gence over  the  land,  is  to  throw  man  back  upon 
the  confines  of  barbarism.  It  is  to  impede  the 
ascent  of  map,  both  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
scale;  for  how  can  either  the  mind  or  the  heart 
be  improved  in  the  midst  of  squalid  penury, 
and  haggard  wretchedness  ? 

Where  the  general  property  of  the  country 
possesses  a  paramount  controul  in  the  political 
administration,  the  system  which  is  pursued,  is 
likely  to  be  less  factious  and  partial  than  it 
would  be  possible  to  expect  under  the  domi- 
nation of  menials  and  mendicants;  or  of  menials 
and  mendicants,  acting  in  subserviency  to  the 
interested  views  and  sordid  projects  of  a  few. 
A  wise  man  might  wish  to  see  a  country  govern- 
ed by  the  aggregate  of  its  proprietors ;  but  what 
friend  to  civilization  or  to  liberty,  would  fix  the 
sovereignty  of  a  nation  in  the  aggregate  of  its 
pauperism  ? 
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The  opportunities  of  acquiring-  wealth  are 
multiplied  in  proportion  as  security  is  afforded 
to  its  enjoyment ;  and  the  circulation  of  the 
rich  man's  capital  necessarily  increases  the  poor 
man's  store.  The  cottage  fire  always  burns 
most  briffht,  which  is  nearest  to  the  abode  of 
affluence  and  luxury.  Individual  instances  may 
be  found  where  this  remark  will  not  be  verified 
by  experience;  where  wealth  embodied  in 
selfishness,  is  an  oppression  and  a  curse;  but 
these  instances  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
exceptions  by  no  means  invalidate  the  rule. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Mr.  Benthams  Democratic  Ascendency ;  its 
probable  Result. — Mr.  Beniharns  Opinion  of 
the  Force  of  Situation  over  Probity ^  applied  to 
the  Question  of  Universal  Suffrage. — Fitness 
requisite  in  the  Electors. 

Democratic  ascendency,  according  to  Mr. 
Bentham,  pp.  36-7,  is  the  only  remedy  for  all 
our  political  ills.     If  this  democratic  ascendency 
mean  any  thing,  it  must  mean  the  ascendency  of 
numerical  strength  over  the  numerical  minority 
of  intellect  and  property.     It  implies  the  ascend- 
ency of  turbulence,  brawling  through  three  or 
four  millions  of  mouths,  over  the  highest  intel- 
lectual qualities  and  the  greatest  moral  aptitude. 
Such  would  be  the  result  of  Universal  SuflfVage, 
if  the  dependent  circumstances  of  the  individuals 
constituting  what  may  be  called  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  country  did  not  render  their  wills 
subordinate  to  the  will  of  their  employers.     This 
would,  I  think,  be  the  case,  though  Mr.  Ben- 
tham is  evidently  of  an  opposite  opinion,  or  he 
would  not  otherwise  prognosticate  his  grand  pa- 
nacea of  democratic   ascendency  as  the  result 
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of  Universal  Suffrage.  But  this  ascendency 
could  not  take  place  unless  the  property  of  the 
rich  was  previously  dispersed  by  the  ravage  of 
the  poor  ;  for  while  wealth  and  poverty  are  com- 
bined within  the  same  social  pale,  and  the  one  is 
effectually  protected  against  the  spoliation  of  the 
other,  poverty,  instead  of  having  the  ascendant, 
must  bend  to  the  superior  influence  of  wealth  as 
necessarily  as  a  stone  falls  to  the  earth,  or  a  spark 
flies  upward  into  the  air.  Universal  Suffrage, 
therefore,  instead  of  promoting  Mr.  Bentham's 
object  of  democratic  ascendency,  or  of  placing 
Mr.  Cobbett  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth, 
would  more  probably  be  productive  of  an  evil  of 
an  opposite  kind,  but  equally  adverse  to  real 
liberty,  the  ascendency  of  the  worst  species  of 
aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Thus  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  country,  owing  to  the 
boon  of  the  Suffrage,  would  become  subservient 
to  the  worst  purposes  of  the  worst  species  of  sel- 
fishness and  ambition. 

If  by  any  of  Mr.  Bentham's  panoptic  or  pan- 
cratic  contrivances  he  could  make  the  physical 
strength  or  numerical  power  the  ruling  authority 
of  the  country,  what  would  it  prove,  but  the  mis- 
rule of  ignorance  and  anarchy  ?  But  in  op- 
position to  the  zealous  endeavours  or  subtle  com- 
binations of  Mr.  Bentham,  in  favour  of  Universal 
Suffrage,  Providence  has  so  constituted  the  world, 
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and  so  arranged  the  faculties  of  man  with  respect 
to  liis  political  agency,  that  muscular  strength 
cannot  long  be  paramount  over  intellectual  con- 
trivance. It  iii  not  the  muscular  strength  of 
Hercules  which  can  contend  against  the  force  of 
steam,  or  a  battery  of  cannon.  Knowledge  is, 
and  must  be  power  ;  and  how  is  any  definite  ef- 
fect to  be  produced  by  that  power  which  wisdom 
does  not  guide  ?  In  human  institutions,  the  part 
which  consists  of  mere  mechanical  movement 
may  be  performed  by  the  lowest  species  of 
agency  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  whole,  must  de- 
pend on  the  direction  of  mental  sagacitj'  and  dis- 
crimination. 

That  I  have  not  exaggerated  the  probable 
abuse  to  which  the  Suffrage  would  be  liable  in 
the  hands  of  the  dependent  population,  we  may 
learn  from  the  following  axiomatic  declaration 
of  Mr.  Bentham  himself,  *'  Man  is  a  compound 
of  nature  and  situation.  Such  is  the  force  of 
situation  here,  no  probity  of  nature  can  ever  have 
power  to  resist  it."  But  if  the  probity  of  men 
in  general  is  influenced  by  their  situation,  how 
much  more  cogently  must  situation  afJ'ect  the 
political  probity  of  an  impoverished  multitude! 

If  we  cannot  always  limit  the  Suffrage  to  the 
possession  of  an  independent  will,  we  ought  at 
least  to  take  care  that  it  be  circumscribed  as 
much  as  possible  within  the  boundary  of  those 
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situatious  in  which  probity  may  reside,  and  art 
independent  will  be  exercised.  Now  it  is  not 
possible  to  ensure  the  possession  of  this  inde- 
pendent will  in  any  given  number  of  instances, 
except  in  those  in  which  there  is  some  degree  of 
property  exclusive  of  the  casual  earnings  of  la- 
bour, which~4epend  upon  the  will  of  others,  upon 
health,  and  contingencies  of  different  kinds. 

If  some  fitness  be  required  in  the  representa- 
tive, surely  some  must  be  requisite  in  the  con- 
stituent ;  for  how  is  the  fitness  of  the  representa- 
tive to  be  determined  by  one  who  is  no  jijdge  of 
the  appropriate  qualifications  ?  Universal  Suf- 
frage, amongst  its  other  absurdities,  supposes  that 
no  other  talent  is  wanting  in  order  to  make  a  fit 
choice  of  the  person,  who  is  to  exercise  the  high 
functions  of  a  legislator,  than  to  be  of  a  certain 
age.  The  fitness  commences  at  twenty-one,  or 
as  the  wise  Major  Cartwright  has  lately  deter- 
mined, at  eighteen;  and,  when  it  has  once  be- 
o-un,  it  never  ends,  unless  the  individual  happens 
to  be  intercepted  in  his  way  to  the  hustings  by  a 
strait  waistcoat  or  a  jail. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  fitness  for  the 
exercise  of  the  Sufirage  has  more  relation  to 
property  than  to  age  or  to  any  other  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  say  that  property  causes  the 
fitness ',  but  that  this  fitness  is  more  likely  to  be 
connected  with  a  state  of  competency  or  affluence 
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than  with  one  of  penury  and  want.  Where  we 
cannot  attain  to  certainty,  as  in  the  mixed  ques- 
tions of  a  political  nature,  it  is  right  to  make  the 
nearest  approximation  to  certainty.  Property  is 
far  from  being  always  accompanied  with  a  cul- 
tivated mind,  or  with  independent  sentiment ; 
but  it  gives  the  best  chance  of  both.  And  as 
questions  of  policy  are  only  a  calculation  of  pro- 
babilities, it  is  right  to  embrace  that  resolution 
which  offers  the  best  chance  of  a  favourable 
result.  Though  even  a  rich  man  may  be  occa- 
sionally a  groveling  courtier  or  a  time-serving 
sycophant,  yet  a  man  without  property  can 
hardly  be  independent.  His  moral  sentiments 
may  be  elevated,  but  they  must  bend  more  or 
less  to  his  physical  wants.  If  two  candidates 
apply  for  the  vote  of  a  hungry  man,  will  he  not 
necessarily  rather  give  it  to  him  from  whom  he 
can  obtain  a  loaf,  than  to  him  for  whom  he  may 
vote  and  starve  ?  Property  does  not  necessarily 
generate  independence  of  conduct,  yet  poverty 
is,  in  a  great  degree,  necessarily  dependent. 

But,  though  the  Suffrage  be  restricted  to 
property,  yet,  if  we  do  not  allow  any  more  weight 
to  the  Suffrage  of  the  great  proprietors,  than  to 
that  of  the  small,  we  effectually  defend  the  poor 
through  the  medium  of  the  small  properties.  If 
we  conferred  the  Suffrage  upon  the  poor,  it 
might  aggrandise   the  rich,    but  it  would   not 
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benefit  the  poor.  It  would  destroy  that  influ- 
ence of  which  too  much  cannot  belong-  to  me- 
diocrity of  circumstances.  It  is  the  Suffrage  of 
the  small  proprietors  which  best  protects  the 
rights  of  the  poor. 

Instead  of  giving  the  Suffrage  to  the  poor,  it 
would  be  more  wise  to  make  it  the  means  of 
exciting  their  frugality  and  diligence,  or  of 
giving  an  increased  energy  to  that  most  salutary 
principle  which  impels  every  individual  to  labour 
with  zeal  in  the  improvement  of  his  circum- 
stances. If  the  prospect  of  acq^uiring  the 
SuftVage  should  become  powerfully  operative 
in  checking  the  increase  of  pauperism,  in  ani- 
mating the  spirit  of  industry,  and  in  cherishing 
the  sentiment  of  independence,  it  would  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  community.  But  if 
the  Suffrage  were  to  be  thus  employed,  as  an 
instrument  of  great  moral  and  political  good, 
the  boon  must  never  be  universalized.  To 
render  it  universal,  would  be  to  deprive  it  of  its 
exciting  power  as  an  object  of  desire  ;  nor  can 
that  become  a  source  of  strenuous  competition 
which  is  indiscriminately  bestowed  !  But  if  the 
Suffrage  were  appropriated  to  a  certain  degree 
of  property,  or  to  those  circumstances  in  which 
the  individual  contributed  a  certain  sum  in  direct 
taxes  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  it  would  tend 
to  give  a  strong  impulse  to  those  exertions  by 
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which  alone  it  could  be  obtained.  It  might  thus 
be  converted  into  a  powerful  engine  of  good 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state.  The 
laws  of  most  states  are  more  intent  upon  repressing 
vice  than  on  affording  encouragements  to  virtue; 
but  if  vice  have  its  due  punishment,  virtue  should 
not  be  left  without  an  adequate  reward.  I  think 
that  the  Suffrage  might,  with  much  public 
benefit,  be  employed  as  a  reward  of  this  kind ; 
and  thus  public  liberty  would,  in  some  measure, 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  individual  worth. 
That  principle  which  impels  a  man  to  miprove 
his  condition,  is  commonly  vividly  operative  in 
all  but  those  whose  spirit  has  been  broken  by  a 
series  of  ills ;  whom  sickness  has  deprived  of 
strength^  or  calamity  of  hope ;  or  who,  having 
once  passed  the  confines  of  mendicity,  find  them- 
selves so  ensnared  by  the  syren  Indolence,  as  to 
be  irresistibly  bound  by  her  noxious  spells.  But, 
where  the  force  of  sloth  does  not  interpose  its 
benumbing  influence,  the  active  principle  will 
seldom  fail  to  urge  the  individual  forward 
in  that  career,  which  is  most  auspicious  to 
the  melioration  of  his  circumstances.  That 
principle,  which  is  thus  intimately  connected 
with  the  progression  of  the  individual  in  the 
blessings  of  civilized  life,  must  tend  to  improve 
the  general  condition  of  society  in  proportion  as  it 
multiplies  the  individual  instances  of  prosperity. 

H 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

All  Government  must  he  administered  hy  a  few. — 
Subordination  of  Numbers  to  Property. —  The 
general  Good  hinges  upon  Property. 

However  any  government  may  be  consti- 
tuted, it  must  in  reality  be  administered  by  a  few. 
Those  who  possess  superior  talents  or  superior 
wealth,  or  who  unite  both  in  a  certain  degree, must 
always,  except  in  the  agitations  of  a  revolutionary 
hurricane,  constitute  the  majority  in  point  of  in- 
fluence and  consideration.  The  power  of  the 
state  must  rest  with  them ;  and  where  better 
can  it  rest  ?  Where  can  it  be  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion more  conducive  to  the  general  good  ?  Ought 
not  the  capite  censi,  or  those  who  are  numbered 
merely  by  heads,  and  not  by  talents  or  by  pro- 
perty, always  be  subordinate  to  those  who 
possess  property  and  talents  ?  Is  not  this  sub- 
ordination in  reality  as  much  conducive  to  their 
good  as  to  the  general  good  ?  Does  not  this  poli- 
tical arrangement,  though  it  may  seem  artificial, 
really  arise  out  of  the  natural  constitution  of 
things? 

Those  who  propose  to  govern  the  country  by 
the  numerical  maximum  of  its  population,  seem 
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to  imagine  that  the  greatest  aptitude  for  politics 
resides  in  the  greatest  quantity  of  tough  sinew, 
and  robust  bone.  Property  and  brains  are  to  be 
left  out  of  the  account,  in  order  that  democratic 
ascendency  may  experience  no  obstacle  in  its 
way  to  paramount  elevation. 

The  great  mischief  of  this  new  process  for 
subliming  our  political  institutions  would  be  that, 
if  it  raised  the  labouring  classes  to  the  top,  and 
depressed  the  proprietors  to  the  bottom,  it  would 
correspond  with  the  effect  of  inverting  the  py- 
ramid. The  broad  base  could  not  rest  upon  the 
pointed  top ;  though  the  pointed  top  might  rest 
upon  the  broad  base.  Universal  Suffrage  would 
soon  cause  society  to  resemble  the  inverted  py- 
ramid. The  whole  political  edifice  would  ere 
long  be  crumbled  into  dust.  The  imagination 
may  safely  be  left  to  supply  its  own  picture  of  the 
subsequent  distress. 

Without  intellectual  culture  man  possesses  a 
very  low  degree  of  worth  in  the  social  scheme. 
Without  property,  his  probity  or  talents,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  cannot  exert  an  independent 
activity.  Property,  therefore,  considered  not  in 
its  large  masses,  but  within  the  bounds  of  compe- 
tency, will  always  be  found  to  have  a  relation  to 
intellectual  improvement.  They  may  not  always 
accompany  each  other ;  but  they  cannot  well 
exist  apart.  The  predominant  influence,  there- 
H  2 
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fore,  which  property,  independent  of  numbers, 
has  in  any  government,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
any  violation  of  the  natural  principle  of  equity ; 
nor  ought  it  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tyranny  of 
custom  in  opposition  to  what  is  reasonable  and 
just.  It  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  the 
operation  of  reason ;  and  as  far  as  it  arises  out  of 
the  constitution  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of 
man,  as  the  appointment  of  God. 

No  government  is  likely  to  be  well  administer- 
ed, or  to  be  free  from  destructive  agitations  where 
the  power  which  predominates  in  the  councils  of 
the  state,  does  not  reside  in  the  property  of  the 
country.  If  this  power  be  transferred  from  the 
property  to  the  pauperism  of  the  country,  a  com- 
munity of  goods  would  be  the  endeavour,  if  not 
the  result.  The  intermediate  conflict,  like  that 
between  giants  struggling  for  life  or  death,  would 
generate  a  desolating  anarchy  ;  and  anarchy 
ultimately  springing  from  the  political  privileges 
of  mendicity,  would  paralyze  industry  in  every 
department  of  the  state. 

The  maxim  that  property  ought  to  govern  po- 
pulation, or  that  the  proprietors  of  a  country  ought 
to  have  a  preponderance  in  the  administration  of 
its  affairs,  is  deeply  bottomed  in  the  principle  of 
utility;  and  though  it  may  seem  designed  only 
for  the  advantage  of  a  few,  it  is  in  fact  contrived 
for  the  good  of  all. 
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The  general  accumulation  of  property  is  for 
the  g-oocl  of  all,  as  it  tends  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  all.  For  prosperity  has  qualities  as  dif- 
fusive as  the  air ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  ag- 
gregate must  resolve  itself  into  individual  pros- 
perity. There  will,  indeed,  in  every  state  be 
numerous  individuals  vt^hom  the  general  pros- 
perity will  not  reach  in  its  progress,  or  compre- 
hend within  the  area  of  its  circulation  ;  but  the 
exceptions  must  be  fewer  in  proportion  as  the 
prosperity  is  increased  in  magnitude  and  extent. 
I  use  prosperity  here  to  denote  the  multiplication 
of  property,  not  only  in  the  mass  but  in  the  de- 
tail ;  for  we  can  no  more  separate  the  idea  of 
prosperity  from  that  of  property  than  we  can  sepa- 
rate sensation  from  that  of  life.  One  involves  the 
other;  and  both  are  embodied  in  the  same 
substance. 

In  proportion  as  wealth  is  more  diffused,  or  in 
a  state  of  more  vigorous  and  general  circulation, 
the  higher  stimulus  must  be  given  to  the  pro- 
ductive activity  of  the  state.  The  employment 
of  labour,  in  which  the  real  benefit  of  the  poor 
resides,  must  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  pro- 
prietors, and  the  augmentation  of  capital.  Every 
new  proprietor  forms  a  new  centre  on  which  a 
certain  portion  of  the  productive  power  of  the 
country  revolves ;  and  as  capitals  are  increased 
in  bulk,  and  multiplied  in  number,  industry  is 
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excited  at  more  points,  and  with  more  intensity  at 
each. 

If  the  accumulation  of  property  is  such  a 
centre  of  benefits,  it  becomes  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  not  to  distri- 
bute political  power  in  such  a  form  as  to  impede 
the  acquisition  or  to  diminish  the  ardour  of  the 
pursuit,  by  rendering-  the  attainment  of  the  object 
insecure.  But  who  would  be  at  the  pains  to 
accumulate  property,  or  engage  in  it  with  half 
the  ardour  and  the  enterprize,  if  the  chief  power 
of  the  state  by  which  it  was  to  be  protected,  was, 
to  be  vested  not  in  property,  but  in  indigence  ? 
Who  would  toil  only  that  idleness  might  dissi- 
pate? Who  would  save  only  that  mendicity 
might  consume  ?  Who  that  wished  to  preserve 
the  flock  would  set  the  wolf  to  keep  the  sheep  ? 
And  what  man  with  any  degree  of  wealth  would 
feel  the  possession  secure,  if  Universal  Suffrage 
•were  to  throw  a  preponderance  of  political  power 
into  the  scale  of  pauperism  ?  Who  would  feel 
his  property  safe  under  the  tutelary  guardianship 
of  dependence  trimmed  with  lace,  or  of  penury 
shivering  in  rags  ? 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Civilization  ^Increase  of,  dependent  uponP  roper  ty. 
— Argument  against  Universal  Suffrage. 

Civilization  may  be  regarded  as  a  gradu- 
ated scale  in  the  state  of  human  afifairs,  com- 
mencing with  the  green  sod  of  the  earth,  and 
aspiring  to  the  clouds ;  or  as  having  its  origin 
in  the  first  rude  processes  of  art,  and  ascending 
through  a  series  of  improvements  till  it  is  lost  in 
the  infinity  of  its  own  operations.  Civilization 
removes  us  by  degrees  from  the  rugged  wilds  of 
barbarism  into  the  soft  scenes  of  cultivated  life. 
But,  in  the  course  of  the  passage,  and  indeed,  in 
every  step  of  the  way,  property  must  act  not 
merely  as  a  casual  auxiliary  but  an  associated 
principal  in  the  happy  change.  The  one  must 
accompany  the  other.  The  increase  of  property 
must  be  contemporaneous  and  co-extensive  with 
the  increase  of  civilization.  All  the  different 
modes  of  exercising  human  ingenuity  in  every 
species  of  manufacture,  whether  for  utility  or  for 
ornament,  all  the  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  music, 
statuary,  engraving,  all  the  developments  of 
science,  and  all  the  refinements  of  literature,  all 
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that  elevates  man  above  the  gross  level  of  the 
inferior  animals,  and  throws  the  hue  of  beauty 
and  the  splendor  of  magnificence  over  the  com- 
plicated tissue  of  human  life,  and  by  which  the 
line  of  civilization  is  removed  to  a  greater  and 
greater  distance  from  the  regions  of  savage  ex- 
istence, must  ultimately  owe  its  origin  to  pro- 
perty. To  depreciate  property,  and  to  make  it 
subordinate  to  population,  as  the  Universal- 
Suffrage-men  propose,  is  as  absurd,  if  we  wish 
to  promote  civilization,  and  as  unsuited  to  the 
end,  as  it  would  be  to  cast  the  sun  out  of  the 
firmament,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  a  candle 
stuck  in  a  scooped  turnip,  and  tied  to  a  kite's; 
tail. 

Many  argue  against  the  increase  of  civiHza- 
tion,  because  they  allege  that  it  brings  an  in- 
crease of  wants  in  its  train.  But,  according  to 
the  view,  which  the  long  reflection  of  a  free  and 
unshackled  mind  has  taught  me  totakeofhur- 
man  affairs,  the  wants  of  man  cannot  be  too 
numerous.  The  more  they  are  multiplied,  the 
more  must  the  incentives  to  industry  be  in- 
creased. For  who  would  toil  at  all,  if  no  desire 
urged,  no  want  impelled  ?  Every  new  want  is 
a  new  excitement  to  the  active  powers.  It  sets 
in  motion  a  new  circle  of  industry.  It  exercises 
ingenuity,  it  promotes  knowledge.  It  stimu- 
lates activity  to  unremitted  endeavours  to  obtain 
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that  which  is  the  object  of  desire.  Life  in  a 
state  of  frozen  indifference  or  of  torpid  stagna^ 
tion,  is  in  the  worst  of  all  states  ; — the  worst  for 
individual  delight,  or  social  enjoyment  j  the 
worst  in  every  point  of  view  for  the  progression 
of  the  species  in  wisdom  or  in  virtue. 

The  degree  of  civilization  has  an  immediate 
reference  to  the  degree  of  wealth  in  a  country ; 
and  both  tend  to  multiply  the  objects  of  gratifi^ 
cation     and    desire.       Pleasurable   sensation    is 
sought  from   a  thousand  sources,   where  it   was 
never  sought  before.     The  labyrinths  of  nature, 
the  recesses  of  art,  the  depths  and  the  sublimi- 
ties of  science,  are  explored  for  the  purpose,  and 
an  Universal  desire  prevails  to  add  to  the  com- 
forts, the  conveniences,  and  the  decorations  of 
life.     Wealth  furnishes  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
while  it  stimulates  the  discovery,  and  energizes 
the  production  of  new  means.     In  proportion  as 
it  is  diffused,   it  excites,  in  every   possible  direc- 
tion, the  skill,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  industry  of 
man.     Those,   who  like  some  of  the  adventurers 
in  modern  politics,  rail  against  wealth,   are,  in 
fact,  enemies  to  civilization,  and  to  every  species 
of  human  improvement.     For  all  the  possibilities 
of  humaa  improvement,  or  of  increased  civiliza- 
tion, are  the  creation  of  wealth.     If  the  philoso- 
pher has  leisure  for  his  contemplations,  to  what 
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is  he  indebted  for  the  opportunity  but  to  the 
wealth  by  which  it  has  been  produced  ?  If  lite- 
rature be  productive  of  delig-ht  to  myriads  and 
myriads  of  human  beings,  if  it  can  refine  their 
taste,  elevate  their  sentiments,  and  place  them 
at  a  higher  pouit  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
being-,  what  is  it  but  wealth,  which  has  pro- 
duced that  interval  of  respite  from  the  necessities 
of  physical  toil,  which  would  otherwise  have 
precluded  the  multiplication  of  books  and  the 
cultivation  of  mind  ?  If  beneficence  has  suc- 
cours for  distress  and  cordials  for  wo,  what 
supplies  the  means?  Is  it  affluence  or  pau- 
perism ? 

In  a  country  in  which  there  have  been  no  past 
ag-es  of  frugality  and  parsimony  to  accumulate 
property,  and  where  the  productive  powers  of 
the  inhabitants  have  been  exerted  only  in  sup- 
plying the  most  urgent  wants,  the  whole  scene 
is  dreary  and  desolate.  There  is  nothing  to 
animate,  nothing  to  cheer  the  beholder.  It  is  a 
state  of  things  in  which  man,  if  he  lives,  seems 
to  live  to  little  purpose.  The  powers  which  he 
possesses  meeting  with  no  proper  excitement, 
are  latent  and  concealed;  and  the  total  absence 
of  wealth  is  found  to  be  the  total  dearth  of  every 
thing  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  man.  And 
yet,  if  the  Universal-Suffrage-men  were  to  be 
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permitted  to  lord  it  over  the  world,  this  is  the 
state  to  which  they  would  ultimately  reduce  these 
happy  regions  in  which  wealth  abounds  and  civi- 
lization smiles. 

But  if  that  power  which  energizes,  which 
enlightens,  which  refines  society,  to  which  it  is 
indebted  for  all  its  best  and  noblest  excitements, 
be  property,  ought  we  to  call  in  poverty  for  the 
governing  power,  unless  we  wish  to  stop  all  the 
best  movements  of  the  social  and  political  ma- 
chine? Ought  the  empty  house  to  dispense  the 
property  of  the  full  ?  Ought  the  abode  of  filth 
and  idleness  to  direct  the  means  of  domination 
over  the  inmates  of  the  neat  dwelling,  where 
industry  is  associated  with  the  most  active  ele- 
ments of  individual  and  national  good  ? 

My  object  is  more  and  more  to  improve  the 
social  scheme,  to  render  it  more  productive  of 
good  to  all,  more  diffusively  beneficial ;  and  for 
this  purpose  I  am  supporting  that  principle  of 
property  out  of  which  alone  any  general  good 
can  spring.  The  principle  of  Universal  Suf- 
frage which  militates  against  the  principle  of 
property,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  possibi- 
lities of  social  improvement ;  and  can  only 
tend  to  plunge  society  into  its  pristine  barbarism. 
Universal  Suffrage,  combined  with  the  poor- 
rates,  which  operate  at  once  as  a  premium  upon 
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idleness  and  a  drawback  upon  industry,  and  are 
equally  at  war  with  the  elements  of  social  im- 
provement, would  ere  long  consummate  the  ruin 
of  England.  Universal  Suffrage  would  finish 
what  the  poors-rates  have  left  undone  ;  and  the 
catastrophe  of  the  drama  would  be  general  pe- 
nury and  desolation. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Ancient  Declamations  against  Wealth. — Un- 
equal Distribution  of  Property/ ;  the  Sum  of 
individual  Good  increased  hy  that  Means. — 
Physical  and  moral  Benefit  arising  out  of  the 
Difference  of  Conditions. 

In  ancient  times  we  meet  with  violent  decla- 
mations ag-ainst  wealth;  for  which  there  might 
be  some  reason  in  those  periods,  in  which  large 
fortunes  were  usually  obtained  by  means  of  the 
most  unreserved  injustice,  the  most  indiscrimi- 
nate rapine,  and  every  kind  of  merciless  spolia- 
tion. To  declaim  against  wealth  in  those  days 
was,  in  fact,  only  to  inveigh  against  wrong  and 
robbery.  But  the  case  is  far  different  in  a  pe- 
riod when  large  fortunes  are  the  accumulations 
of  superior  industry  and  skill ;  and  when  to  cla- 
mour against  wealth  is,  in  fact,  to  depreciate 
those  qualities,  the  exercise  of  which  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  virtue  and  with  hap- 
piness. 

To  declaim  against  wealth  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  sometimes  remarked  m  modern 
writers,  is  to  hold  up  the  rich  as  proper  object* 
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for  the  outrage  of  the  poor,  whilst  it  tends  to 
destroy  that  individuality  of  property  without 
which  all  industry  would  languish  and  al!  enter- 
prize  expire. 

Those  sects  or  individuals  who  declaim 
against  the  inequalities  of  property,  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  more  numerous  the  gradations  of 
property,  the  more  opportunities  are  furnished 
for  that  successive  amelioration  of  the  circum- 
stances and  improvement  of  the  condition  of  in- 
dividuals, which  more  than  any  thing  else  con- 
tribute to  make  a  perpetual  addition  to  human 
happiness. 

Where  property  exists  with  multiplied  ine- 
qualities, the  poorest  man  will  be  found  ulti- 
mately to  draw  more  from  the  general  stock 
than  he  could  obtain,  if  all  property  were  equal- 
ized. In  the  present  unequal  distribution  of 
property,  trades  and  manufacturers  are  encou- 
raged, which  could  not  exist  if  property  were 
equally  distributed.  What  would  become  of 
all  those  who  under  the  general  denomination  of 
artists,  promote  their  own  good  by  ministering  to 
the  gratification  of  others?  The  Universal- 
Suflrage-men  would  perhaps  drive  them  all  into 
the  fields  ;  and  tell  then  to  fill  the  dung-cart,  tend 
the  sheep,  or  hold  the  plough.  But  agriculture 
has  already  her  complement,  and  more  than  her 
complement,  of  productive  labourers.      If    we 
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annihilate  one  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture, 
we  distress  all.  A  dearth  of  employment  in 
any  of  these  circulating  branches  of  industry, 
M'hich  form  the  great  stream  of  national  wealth, 
must,  more  or  less,  embarrass  the  motions  of 
the  rest. 

The  all-powerfnl,  all-energizing  principle 
which  impels  society  forward  in  the  career  of 
improvement,  is  that  which  inspires  every  man 
with  the  desire  of  bettering  his  condition.  This 
is  the  basis  of  the  national  prosperity  which 
is  formed  out  of  the  prosperity  of  individuals. 
The  public  happiness  is  an  aggregate  of  all 
the  separate  portions  of  happiness  in  the  state ; 
and  that  which  increases  the  sum  of  indi- 
vidual good,  must  make  a  proportionate  ac- 
cession to  that  of  the  general  welfare.  The 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try is  probably  not  less  equally  and  certainly 
more  advantageously  distributed  by  the  present 
great  disparity  of  possessions  than  it  could  be 
by  any  other  means.  For  the  disparity  does 
not  increase  the  consumption  of  individuals  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  man's  consumption  is  not  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  his  abundance.  B,  who 
has  three  courses  every  day,  cannot,  on  an 
average,  consume  more  than  A,  who  dines  upon 
a  single  dish.  The  consumption  of  both  is 
equally    determined     by    physical    laws,    inde- 
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dozen  chairs  in  each  of  a  dozen  rooms,  he  can 
sit  but  upon  one  at  a  time.  If  he  has  fifty  beds 
he  cannot  occupy  two  at  once.  If  sleep  is  en- 
joyed upon  the  rest,  it  must  be  by  his  family,  his 
dependents,  or  his  friends. 

Large  masses  of  wealth,  vested  in  particular 
individuals,  are  only  so  many  central  points  for 
circulation,  or  springs  for  dispersion.  A  large 
fortune  can  hardly  remain  entirely  useless  into 
whose  ever  hands  it  may  fall,  or  however  cold- 
hearted  or  selfish  may  be  the  possessor.  The 
more  selfish  he  is,  the  more  he  will,  in  many  in- 
stances, even  against  his  own  voluntary  inclina- 
tions, render  his  wealth  subservient  to  the  public 
good.  For  that  selfishness,  which  is  excited  by 
the  avidity  of  accumulation,  will  naturally  throw 
its  superfluity  into  that  stream  of  productive  in- 
dustry, by  the  circulation  of  which  the  aliment 
of  happiness  is  supplied  to  numerous  individuals, 
even  while  it  receives  its  original  impulse  from 
motives  which  are  totally  opposite  to  the  bene- 
volent. But  the  moral  constitution  of  the  world 
is  combined  with  so  much  wisdom  and  goodness, 
that  vice  meets  with  a  check  at  every  turn ;  and 
the  most  hard-hearted  individual,  whilst  he  is 
solely  labduring  to  promote  his  own  individual 
aggrandizement,  or  his  own  exclusive  gratifica- 
tion, contributes,  in  the  greatest  degree,  to  the 
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public  benefit ;  and,  unintentionally,  scatters  the 
materials  of  enjoyment  over  the  horizon  of  his 
unfeeling-  selfishness,  and  all-grasping  rajjacity. 

If  I  he  whole  property  of  the  country  were 
equally  divided  to-morrow,  according  to  the 
Spencean,  or  to  any  other  visionary  scheme, 
every  individual  would  have  a  smaller  share  than 
he  hars  under  the  present  free  and  uncontrouled 
mode  of  distribution.  I  think  it  was  calculated 
that  the  Spencean  scheme,  if  it  could  be  carried 
into  effect,  would  divide  about  four  pounds  a 
head  amongst  the  difl^erent  members  of  the  com- 
munity  ;  that  is,  a  sum  not  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish a  sufficiency  of  coarse  bread  to  the  hungry 
mouths  of  a  famished  population.  This  is  all  the 
benefit  which  the  people  would  derive  from  the 
destruction  of  the  great  and  the  less  land-owners 
of  the  country.  The  Spencean  system  would 
prove  a  very  powerful  manufactory  for  the  pro- 
duction of  starvation,  as  the  system  of  Universal 
Suffrage  is  a  piece  of  mechanism  admirably  con- 
trived for  the  generation  of  dependence,  the  in- 
crease of  servility,  and  the  multiplication  at  once 
of  sycophants,  of  hypocrites,  and  of  slaves. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  is  the 
inequality  of  property  itself  which  conduces  to 
the  most  happy  and  only  practicable  equalization, 
whilst  it  makes  a  perpetual  and  indefinite  acces- 
sion to  the  good  which  is  to  be  equalized.     The 
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common  declamations  against  wealth  are  entirely 
adverse,  not  only  to  the  common  principles  of 
justice,  but  to  the  real  interests  of  the  poor, 
whom  they  are  designed  to  befriend ;  for,  if  they 
could  be  realized,  instead  of  raising  all  to  com- 
petency and  happiness,  they  would  plunge  all  in 
penury  and  wo. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  benevolent  projects 
which  philosophy  can  devise,  or  philanthropy  can 
patronise,  it  is  impossible,  entirely  to  exclude 
poverty  from  the  social  scheme ;  nor,  if  the  ac- 
complishment were  practicable,  is  it  likely  that 
it  would  be  for  the  real  benefit  of  mankind.  For, 
if  we  were  to  remove  poverty  from  amongst  the 
incitements  to  human  activity,  man  would  soon 
degenerate  into  a  stupid  and  sluggish  animal, 
without  vigour  of  body,  or  sagacity  of  mind; 
without  any  elevation  in  his  moral  sentiments, 
or  any  ardour  in  his  social  sympathies. 

. ' — Pater  ipse  coiendi 

Haud  facilera  esse  viam  voluit,  primusque  per  artem 
Movit  agros,  curis  acueos  mortalia  corda 
Nee  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  regna  veterno. 

Virg.  Georg.  lib.  i.  121-4. 

Whilst  poverty  invigorates  the  body  and 
energizes  the  mind,  the  sight  of  it  tends 
to  soften  the  heart.  It  is  the  penury  and 
wretchedness  which  prevails  in  the  world, 
which  forms  the    most   instructive   school    for 
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the  cultivation  of  the  best  and  highest  quali- 
ties both  of  heart  and  mind.  The  intellectual 
faculties  are  never  more  honourably  employed 
than  in  devising-  remedies  for  the  wants,  solace 
for  the  sorrows,  and  alleviations  for  the  sufferings 
of  mankind.  Here  the  human  sympathies  are 
exercised  in  the  highest  offices  of  humanity  ;  and 
the  discipline  of  virtue  is  assisted  by  the  most 
tender  feelings,  and  the  most  disinterested  senti- 
ments. But  if  the  surface  of  human  life  exhi- 
bited no  dark  and  dreary  spots,  if  the  horizon  of 
man  were  a  state  of  unclouded  sunshine,  if,  in- 
stead of  numerous  instances  of  indigence  and 
distress,  every  individual  were  surrounded  with 
affluence  and  luxury,  how  different  would  be 
both  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  state  of  man 
from  what  it  now  is,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sent melancholy  mixture  of  depravity  and  ig- 
norance. 

Poverty,  as  well  as  riches,  are  the  appointment 
of  God  ;  and  both  pleasure  and  pain,  plenty  and 
want,  are  designed  to  elicit,  to  nurture,  and  to 
exercise  the  kind  feelings  of  man  towards  man. 
The  perpetual  vicissitudes  in  human  circum- 
stances, and  conditions,  like  the  agitations  of  the 
air  or  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean,  contribute 
to  promote  the  moral  welfare  of  individuals  and 
nations. 

In  the  revolutions  of  fortune,  and  the  ever- 
I  2 
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fluctuating  vicissitudes  of  human  bliss  and  wo, 
the  poor  become  rich,  and  the  rich  become  poor. 
The  hovel  is  irradiated  by  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  the  palace  of  pomp  and  revelry 
vanishes  like  the  fleeting  dream.  That  locality 
which  was  lately  the  abode  of  enterprising-  indus- 
try, or  strenuous  self-denial,  becomes  the  habita- 
tion of  torpid  sloth,  or  voluptuous  indolence. 
The  wealth,  which  had  been  laid  up  with  vigi- 
lant anxiety,  and  preserved  with  unceasing  care, 
for  one  or  two  generations,  is,  in  some  of  the 
succeeding,  dissipated  by  prodigality  or  impro- 
vidence. But  the  valley  rises  as  the  mountain 
falls.  If  the  rich  become  poor,  the  poor  become 
rich.  Affluence  is  circulated ;  and  the  water, 
which  was  confined  to  one  channel,  now  flows  in 
several  streams.  The  moral,  as  well  as  the  phy- 
sical, world  is  improved  by  a  perpetuity  of 
change. 

Some  of  the  schemes  which  are  at  present 
floating  in  the  rays  of  vivid  but  disorderly  ima- 
ginations, and  which  have  for  their  object,  the 
equalization  of  wealth,  would,  if  put  in  practice, 
be  found  to  be  capable  of  producing  only  a  parity 
of  indigence.  We  may  readily  contrive  instru- 
ments to  make  all  poor,  though  we  could  not  so 
easily  discover  the  means  of  making  all  rich. 

Nature,  in  all  her  forms,  and  combinations, 
whether  we  contemplate  the  phenomena  upon  the 
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surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  complex  arrange- 
ments of  human  society,  is  made  up  of  inequali- 
ties ;  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole  appears  to 
arise  out  of  the  discord  of  the  component  parts. 
The  individual  ingredients  in  the  system  are  all 
unlike;  they  have  no  uniformity;  but  the  ag- 
gregate of  benefit  is  greater  than  if  this  con- 
stitution of  things  had  not  been  made  up  of 
opposite  states  and  of  conflicting  elements. 

Every  man's  life  is  more  or  less  a  chequered 
scene  of  bliss  and  of  wo,  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  3 
but  that  the  condition  of  many,  even  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  poverty,  is  not  desperately  bad, 
we  may  conjecture  from  this  circumstance,  that 
few  comparatively  lose  their  relish  for  life;  or 
abruptly  terminate  the  drama  of  existence,  evea 
•when  shaded  with  the  deepest  hue  of  sorrow  and 
of  wo.  Instances  of  suicide  are  more  common, 
where  there  has  been  an  excess  of  pleasureable 
sensation,  than  where  there  has  been  a  dearth  of 
every  delight.  The  feeling  of  satiety  arising  out 
of  abundance,  has  been  found  less  tolerable  than 
the  pangs  of  want,  and  the  solicitudes  of  poverty, 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


Improving  Principle. — The  Encouragement  af- 
forded it  in  this  Country. 

That  is  the  most  perfect  state  of  civil  society, 
which  by  energizing  all  the  active  powers,  con- 
tributes in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  the  most 
rapid  ratio,  to  enlarge  the  circle  and  increase 
the  means  of  individual  enjoyment.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  man  is  the  attainment  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  whatever  assists  us  in  mounting  most 
steps  in  the  way  to  that  object,  merits  more  ex- 
clusive regard,  and  ought  to  rank  highest  in  the 
scale  of  public  benefits.  Now  it  appears  to  me, 
that  neither  history  nor  experience  furnishes 
any  instance  of  a  state  of  society  which  can, 
at  all,  compare  with  that  in  this  country, 
in  the  encouragement  which  it  affords  to  the 
operation  of  what  I  denominate  the  improving 
principle,  in  the  high  rewards  by  which  it  stimu- 
lates its  activity,  and  in  the  diversified  ways  in 
which  it  remunerates  its  toils.  The  varieties  of 
excitement  to  industrious  exertion,  tiie  diversified 
encouragements  to  the  development,  and  the 
growth  of  all  the  productive  powers,  as  well  as 
to    the    attainment    of    intellectual    superiority 
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which  are  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  but  in 
no  other  part  of  the  world,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  specified.  In  what  region  of  the  glol)e  did 
all  the  arts  which  contribute  at  once  to  the  use 
and  the  ornament  of  man,  ever  flourish  so  much 
before  ?  Where  was  intellectual  pursuit  ever 
so  generally  diffiised  ?  Where  was  every  branch 
of  manufacture  and  commerce  ever  prosecuted 
with  so  much  diligence  and  enterprise?  The 
fabric  of  civil  society  which  at  present  so  happily 
exists  in  this  country,  aftbrds  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  objects  for  the  exercise  of  every  species 
of  human  ingenuity  and  diligence.  The  misery 
of  many  persons,  even  among  the  affluent,  arises 
from  the  absence  of  all  interesting  pursuit ; 
but  in  this  country,  he  who  is  unhappy  from  the 
want  of  pleasurable  employment,  is  unhappy 
rather  from  choice  than  from  necessity.  For 
who  can  enumerate  the  varieties  of  agreeable  oc- 
cupation which  may  here  be  found  ? 

We  may  call  life  a  lottery,  from  the  con- 
tingencies with  which  it  abounds;  but  in  this 
kingdom  it  is  a  lottery  with  more  prizes  in  num* 
her,  more  varied  in  kind,  and  more  striking  in 
magnitude,  than  any  other  country  or  government 
could  ever  exhil)it  as  objects  of  general  competi- 
tion. If  we  direct  our  attention  from  the  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  and  manufacturing  chances 
of    individual    improvement,    to    the    complex 
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diversity  of  our  political  combinations,  we  shall 
find  that  all  the  stations  of  authority   and  emi- 
nence  in    this    country,    from    a   constable    or 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  to    a  Judge   or  a  Lord 
Chancellor,    are    open    to    all    ranks.       There 
are  numerous  prizes  for  great  skill,   for   vigo- 
rous ability  and  powerful  effort  in  every  depart- 
ment.     They   are   prizes   which    offer   splendid 
objects  to  the  most  elevated  ranks,  but  to  which 
the  lowest  may  aspire.     It  is  hardly  possible  for 
individuals  to  better   their    circumstances   in    a 
greater  variety  of  ways    than   those   which   the 
state  of  this  country  offers,  to  incite  the  humble, 
and  to   gratify  the   enterprising.       Here    is  no 
station  but  that  of  the  King,  to  which  individual 
ambition  may  not  labour  to  rise ;  and  the  peace 
of  society  requires  that  the  highest  station  should 
not    be   the    object  of   individual    competition. 
Where   ambition    cannot  concentrate   its   flame 
round  the  post  of  sovereign  power,  it  only  adds 
to  the  salutary  fermentation  of  the  active  princi- 
ple in  all  the  subordinate  situations.     If  we  con- 
sider   the   multitude   of  places   of  honour   and 
emolument,  subordinate  to  the  highest,  which  in 
this  country  are  open  to  universal  competition ; 
we  shall  behold  in  the  present  political  system, 
those  combinations  which  are  most  propitious  to 
the  development  of  latent  excellence,  and  to  the 
highest  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers.     Lord 
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Kelson   was  the  son  of  a  Norfolk   clerg-yman, 
destitute  both  of  accomplishments  and  of  interest. 
Three  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England  in 
our,  or  in  recent  times,  have  sprung  from  very 
ignoble  loins  ;    and  received    their  primary  cul- 
ture in   circumstances  the  most  unfavourable  to 
their  subsequent  elevation.      The  father  of  Lord 
Thurlow  was  a  poor  parson  ;  and  that  of  Lord 
Eldon    was    a   keelman    at    Newcastle.     Lord 
Hardwicke,  who  held  the  seals  for  twenty  years, 
was  the  son  of  an  attorney.     The  numerous  in- 
stances of  persons  who,  with  no  other  assistance 
than  their  virtues,  their  genius,  and  their  talents, 
have  forced  their  way  to  the  most  elevated  situa- 
tions in  the  church  and  in  the  state,  or  who  have 
been  the  first  founders  of  rich  and  noble  families, 
demonstrate,  that  in  this  country,  no  insuperable 
impediments  are  opposed  to  the  attainment  of 
whatever  is  splendid  in  fortune,  in  office,  or  in 
rank. — Ought  we  to  endanger  the  destruction  of 
such  a  system  by  chimerical  remedies  and  visi^ 
Duary  speculations  ? 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Hazard  of  political  Experiments. — British  Con- 
stitution ;   gradual  Formation  of ;   its  Discor- 
dancies harmonized  by  Time  j  the  partial  De- 
jects disappear  in  the  combined  Operation  of 
the  whole. — Its  practical  Excellence. 

Experiments  in  the  body  politic,  which  is 
composed  of  such  sensitive,  variable,  discordant, 
and  tempestuous  materials,  are  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  experiments  on  more  inanimate 
matter,  where  we  may  calculate  with  something" 
like  certainty  upon  the  effects  which  they  will 
produce.  But,  in  the  calculation  of  political 
effects,  we  are  liable  to  perpetual  error  ;  and  are 
seldom  right  except  by  chance.  The  data  upon 
which  we  are  to  ground  our  conjectures,  or  to 
establish  our  hypotheses,  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree complicated  and  perplexing,  with  hues  and 
movements  of  the  most  evanescent,  fugitive,  and 
delusive  kind.  The  movements  of  a  piece  of 
inanimate  machinery,  are  simple  material  move- 
ments ;  but  those  of  an  organized  political 
society,  are  compounded  of  all  the  different 
sentiments  and  passions  of  all  the  different  mem- 
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bers  of  whom  that  society  consists.  Almost 
every  individual,  with  respect  to  a  variety  of  in- 
stances, forms  in  himself  a  centre  of  repulsion 
to  other  individuals ;  and  the  social  compact 
more  often  prevents  a  violent  collision  of  the 
parts,  than  produces  an  harmonious  combination 
of  the  whole. 

The  British  government  has  not,  after  the 
manner  of  some  modern  constitutions,  been 
created  all  at  once,  in  some  sudden  exigency, 
or  risen  up  with  instantaneous  rapidity,  like  an 
exhalation  from  a  morass,  dazzling  the  eye  one 
moment,  and  seen  no  more  the  next.  It  has  not 
been  thrown  up  by  the  fermenting  vapour  of 
popular  violence,  or  philosophical  speculation. 
It  is  a  structure,  which  has  been  slowly  and 
gradually  formed ;  the  product,  rather  of  cautious 
experience,  than  of  precipitate  temerity  ;  c^radu- 
ally  fitted  to  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
times,  and  accommodated  to  the  habits,  the 
sentiments,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 
One  part  of  this  complicated  piece  of  political 
mechanism,  has  been  gradually  fitted  to  another ; 
and  though  the  practice  may  differ  from  the 
theory,  it  will  be  found,  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars, to  be  better  than  the  theory. 

In  the  British  constitution,  the  different   in- 
terests of  the  state  are  more  blended  into  unison. 
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and  made  to  co-operate  with  more  harmony  of 
effect  than  in  any  other  system  which  ever  existed 
in  the  world.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  of 
those  thing's  which  are  commonly  reputed  defects 
in  the  constitution,  contribute  to  the  production 
of  this  excellence.  The  different  interests  of  the 
state  are  so  blended  together  that  one  is  not  pa- 
ramount over  the  rest ;  and  though  there  is  an  in- 
dividual discordancy,  there  is  a  combined  ope- 
ration. 

Many  theorists  on  the  constitution,  reason  as 
if  the  three  powers,  of  which  it  is  composed, 
ought  to  be  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
But,  would  not  this  entire  independence  of  each 
part  prevent  the  combined  movement  of  the 
whole?  If  the  King-  were  independent  of  the 
two  houses,  he  would  be  absolute.  If  the  house 
of  Peers  were  independent  of  the  King-  and  the 
Commons,  we  should  be  under  the  sway  of  an 
unmitigated  oligarchy.  If  the  King  and  the 
house  of  Peers  were  to  be  rendered  mere  cyphers, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  all-powerful,  a 
republic  of  the  worst  form  would  be  established. 

Both  the  King  and  the  Peers,  with  their  nume- 
rous partisans,  would  be  continually  struggling 
to  recover  the  power  which  they  had  lost.  Con- 
vulsions would  ensue;  and  the  struggle  would 
be  the  struggle  of  death.   The  democracy  wouM 
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either  strangle  the  monarch  and  the  nobles ;  or, 
the  monarch  and  the  nobles  would  crush  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

The  democratic  interest  which  Mr.  Cobbett 
and  his  friends  are  labouring'  to  foster  into  a 
gig-antic  ascendency,  could  not  be  established 
without  a  total  change  in  the  form  of  the  con- 
stitution. If  the  democracy  became  paramount, 
it  would  scatter  destruction  like  a  torrent  of 
fire.  The  other  elements  of  the  government 
would  be  crumbled  into  dust. 

Mr.  Bentham  prefers  democracy  for  the  super- 
structure of  the  constitution  ;  but,  I  wish  to  see  it 
principally  at  the  base.  It  forms  the  best  and 
most  solid  groundwork  which  any  government 
can  have.  Tliis  is  the  great  excellence  of 
the  British  constitution.  It  has  a  democratic 
basis.  All  its  subordinate  parts  are  composed 
out  of  popular  elements.  They  arise  out  of 
the  people. 

The  democratic  elements  are  largely  mingled 
even  in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  more  largely  in  the 
subordinate  jurisdictions.  The  trial  by  jury, 
which  is  entirely  a  popular  institution,  is  such 
a  powerful  safeguard  for  the  people's  rig;-hts,  that 
the  King  cannot  take  away  the  life  of  the  most 
obnoxious  of  his  subjects,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  those  very  subjects.     This  is  a  spe- 
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cies  of  democratic  power,  of  the  highest  moment. 
Here  tyranny  meets  with  a  check,  which  it  can- 
not overcome.  No  mock-treasons  can  be  in- 
vented to  make  blood  stream  from  the  scaffold. 
There  can  be  no  proscriptions,  no  murders 
to  g-ratify  the  caprice  of  an  individual.  A 
man*s  life  is  protected  by  those  of  his  vicinage, 
and  if  it  be  not  in  safety  here,  where  can  it  be 
safe? 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  crown  influences  the 
deliberations  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
mig-ht  it  not  be  retorted  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  people  exercise  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
crown?  Who  exercises  the  functions  of  the 
crown  so  much,  or  so  vigorously  as  the  prime 
minister  ?  But,  is  not  that  prime  minister  usu- 
ally a  plebeian,  or  of  plebeian  origin  ?  Indeed 
the  popular  interest  is  at  present  «o  great,  that 
of  those  persons  who  approach  nearest  to  the 
crown,  and  exercise  most  of  its  power,  the  ma- 
jority must  be  selected  from  the  body  of  the 
people. 

The  House  of  Commons,  as  it  is  at  present 
constituted,  brings  both  the  monarch  and  the 
peers  into  contact  with  the  people ;  and  causes 
popular  feelings  and  popular  interests  to  rever- 
berate through  the  higher  regions  of  the  political 
world.  A  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
entirely  independent  of  the  other  two  members 
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of  the  government,  would  not  contribute  so 
much  to  the  public  benefit,  as  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  very  constitution  of  which  the 
interests  of  the  monarch  and  the  aristocracy 
are  combined. 

The  regal  and  aristocratic  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  too  great,  and  some 
reduction  seems  requisite,  but  less  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  ;  for  the  state  has  so  long'  ac- 
commodated its  movements  to  this  influence, 
that  any  sudden  or  extensive  alteration  in  the 
quantity  or  mode  of  its  agency  would  throw  the 
whole  into  confusion.  Time,  the  author  of 
good  as  well  as  the  corrector  of  evil,  has  given 
a  unity  and  consistency  to  the  present  system, 
which,  with  all  its  theoretic  defects,  has  rendered 
it  practically  beneficial ;  and  to  a  degree,  which 
no  other  species  of  civil  society  ever  was  before. 
Those  who  revile  the  system,  do  not  consider 
it  as  a  whole,  which  is  the  growth  of  time;  but 
scrutinize  the  parts  separately,  when  they  should 
attend  to  the  combined  action,  and  the  general 
result.  A  better  government  has  been  formed 
in  this  country,  in  the  course  of  ages,  by  a  gra- 
dual accommodation  of  our  different  institutions 
to  the  change  of  circumstances  and  opinions, 
than  couJd  probubly  have  been  produced  by  the 
simultaneous  contrivance  of  the  most  enlightened 
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sages.  No  suddenly  or  simultaneously  formed 
system  could  have  generated  a  government 
so  auspicious  to  the  happy  union  of  those  dis- 
cordant and  heterogeneous  interests,  of  which 
every  political  society  must  be  composed. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Universal  Suffrage  could  not  coexist  with  the  pre- 
sent  Monarchical  Constitution. — Radical  At' 
tachment  to  the  Alonarchy. 

We  could  not  g"ive  that  accession  of  strength 
which  Universal  Suffrag-e  proposes  to  the  popular 
part  of  the  constitution,  without  proportionally- 
deducting-  from  that  of  the  rest.  The  present 
equilibrium  in  the  di-'erent  parts  of  the  state 
would  be  violently  dissevered  till  the  whole  be- 
came a  wreck. 

Universal  Suffrage  thus  becomes  more  a  ques- 
tion of  revolution  than  of  reform.  The  alter- 
native is; — Shall  we  preserve  the  British  Consti- 
tution, under  which  we  enjoy  so  many  blessings, 
or  shall  we  endanger  its  subversion  ?  and  in  es- 
caping from  immediate  ills,  fly  to  those, compared 
with  which  all  our  present  grievances  may  be 
trifles  light  as  air  ?  Universal  Sufl*rage  is  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  the  monarchy. 
But  in  this  country,  the  monarchy  has  taken  too 
deep  root  to  be  overthrown  without  the  most 
terrible  convulsions.  The  monarchy  is  insinu- 
ated through  the  trunk,  root,  and  branches  of  the 
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constitution ;  and  a  whirlwind  of  destruction  naust 
arise  before  a  republic  will  appear. 

I  am  not  now  discussing-  whether  a  monarchy 
be  better  than  a  republic ;  for  I  hold  that  govern- 
ment to  be  best  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
genius,  sentiments,  and  habits  of  the  people. 
That  form  of  government,  which  is  adapted  to 
the  people  of  North  America,  is  not  suited  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  Our  habits,  sentiments, 
and  prejudices  are  all  of  a  monarchical  cast.  We 
are  not  a  new,  but  an  old  people.  Our  in- 
stitutions are  not  of  yesterday.  The  most  an- 
cient properties  are  of  monarchical  origin.  All 
the  old  families  have  grown  up  under  the  monar- 
chy. The  monarchy  is  intertwined  with  all  the 
many-fibred  tissue  of  family  pride.  It  is  en- 
deared by  a  train  of  interesting  recollections. 
It  has  the  history  of  a  thousand  years  for  its  sup- 
port. We  have  flourished  under  the  cover  of 
its  branches  more  than  any  people  ever  did  be- 
fore. And  shall  we,  in  an  instant,  renounce  all 
the  benefits  of  the  monarchy,  and  throw  down 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  ancient  institutions,  in 
order  to  prostrate  the  king  and  the  nobles,  with 
^1  the  rank  and  all  the  property  of  the  country, 
al  the  feet  of  that  destructive  Moloch,  which  the 
teeming  womb  of  Universal  Suffrage  would  pro- 
duce? 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Mr.  Cebhetfs  Opinion  on  Sii'  Francis  Burdetfs 
Plan  of  Reform. — Mr.  Cobbett's  Plan  threatens 
more  destructive  Consequences. 

In  Mr.  Cobbett's  Political  Pamphlet,  for 
November  8,  1817,  p.  969,  he  distinctly  states  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  nothing  short  of  Universal 
Suffrage,  or  *'  a  complete  redress  of  grievances, 
such  as  was  prayed  for  in  the  Hampshire  Peti- 
tion, will  ever  satisfy  the  people."  The  kind 
of  reform,  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  pro- 
posed to  introduce,  was  designed  not  to  elevate 
population  above  property,  but  to  make  property 
preponderate  in  the  scale  of  political  power. 
It  was  to  render  property  the  grand  basis  of 
an  improved  representation.  But  Mr.  Cobbett, 
in  his  pamphlet  for  November  8,  1817,  p.  969, 
tells  us  plainly,  that  such  a  "  mixty  maxty"  sort 
of  reform  *'  would  assuredly  lead  to  confusion, 
and  in  all  human  probability  to  the  subversion 
of  the  government."  But  if  the  accession  of 
power,  which  would  accrue  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  such  a  reform  as  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett has   proposed,  would  subvert  the  govero- 
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ment,  what  could  possibly  support  it  against  that 
accumulation  of  violence  and  outrage  which 
Universal  Suffrage  would  throw  into  the  scale 
of  the  democratic  part  of  the  constitution  ?  If 
we  should  overturn  the  government,  by  giving 
more  weight  to  property,  should  we  not  crush 
it  to  powder  by  taking  the  power  from  property, 
and  giving  it  to  population  ?  According  to  this 
inference  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  the  government  is 
in  peril  of  an  overthrow  in  proportion  as  its 
high  functions  are  entrusted  to  property,  to  pro- 
bity, and  intelligence. — What  then  would  be  its 
destiny  if  it  were  left  to  totter  on  the  quick- 
sands of  popular  caprice  ?  or  were  supported 
only  by  mendicity  and  ignorance  ? 

If  there  be  one  thing  which  more  than  another 
gives  stability  to  states,  and  solidity  to  govern- 
ments, if  there  be  one  thing  which  more  than 
another  tends  to  prevent  the  ebullitions  of  re- 
volutionary violence,  it  is  the  steady,  and  steady- 
ing principle  of  property.  It  is  this  principle, 
which  shrinks  with  instantaneous  and  sensitive 
alarm,  from  the  most  remote  apprehensions  of 
any  polilical  tumult  that  would  render  its  pos- 
sessions insecure.  The  men  of  property  in  a 
state  are  always  those  amongst  whom  there  are 
the  fewest  of  the  novarum  rerum  cupidi;  the 
smallest  nun»ber  of  those  persons  who  most  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  states,  and  revel  in  revolu- 
tionary storms. 
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Virtue  and  intelligence  are  the  best  security 
for  good  and  tranquil  government.  But  the 
greatest  quantity  of  virtue  and  intelligence  is 
not  to  be  found  either  in  the  highest  or  the 
lowest  ranks  of  life.  They  have  selected  their 
genial  region  in  the  middle  ranks.  Mediocrity 
of  circumstances  is  their  fostering  element.  The 
middle  class  is  their  favourite  abode.  The  max- 
imum of  influence,  therefore,  in  the  choice  of  the 
representative  body,  ought  to  be  given  to  these 
ranks,  which  serve  as  a  barrier  of  security  both 
to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  which  diminish  the 
insolence  of  the  one,  and  the  discontent  of  the 
other.  They  operate  as  a  salutary  check  against 
rapine  and  oppression.  They  protect  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  and  the  poor  against  them- 
selves. 

If  Universal  Suffraoe  were  to  destroy  what 
Mr.  Cobbett  calls  the  "  boioughmongering  fac- 
tion," another  faction  would  arise,  of  a  more 
degrading  species,  and  with  less  worth  or  fewer 
beneficial  qualities  to  redeem  it  from  detestation. 
It  would  be  much  more  rapacious,  seltish,  and 
malignant.  Who  would  not  rather  see  a  large 
share  of  the  representation  in  the  hands  of  the 
ancient  nobility  and  gentry,  most  of  whom  are 
persons  of  great  public  virtue  and  great  private 
excellence,  than  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  more 
groveling  sentiments,  of  bloated  capitalists,  and 
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iiSolent  upitarts,  who  have  been  warmed  into 
life,  and  nurtured  into  strength,  in  the  filth  and 
polkition  of  fraudulent  contracts,  inhuman  mo- 
nopolies, and  every  species  of  rapacious  and 
unhallowed  speculation  ? 

In  the  lapse  of  ag-es  the  British  government, 
though  composed  of  apparently  discordant  and 
incoiigruous  materials,  has  by  a  gradual  assimi- 
lation acquired  a  singular  harmony  of  movement, 
highly  favourable  to  the  general  happiness  and 
the  public  peace.  In  proportion  as  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  government  has  increased 
in  power,  the  others  have  acquired  an  equal  or 
nearly  equal  accession  of  strength  by  a  diversity 
of  means.  If  the  patronage  of  the  crown  has 
been  augmented,  if  it  has"  obtained  accumulated 
influence  by  its  large  military  establishments, 
this  is,  at  least,  in  a  great  degree  counteracted 
by  the  vast  increase  of  proprietors,  and  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  wealth,  but  particularly  by 
that  general  intellectual  improvement  which  has 
so  resplendently  distinguished  the  history  of  the 
present  reign. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

Public  Opinion. — A  new  Power  introduced  into 
the  Government. — Its  Operations  seconded  hy 
a  free  Press. — Advanta<jes  of  such  a  Press. — 
The  Preponderance  which  it  gives  to  the  De- 
mocratic Interest. 

During  the  last  century,  and  particularly  the 
last  half  of  that  period,  a  power  has  been  rising- 
up  in  this   country,  which  was  almost  unknown 
in  ancient  times,  and  which  is  even  at  present 
but  little  felt  in  any  of  the   other  European  go- 
vernments ;    the  power  of  public  opinion,  which 
acts  as  a  sort  of  invisible  but  energetic  censor, 
on  all  the  movements  of  the  political  body,  and 
all  the  measures  of  the  government.     This  awful 
tribunal,  which  is  founded  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  is  every  day  becoming-  more  strong.     It  is 
<laily  acquiring  new    strength  in  the  increased 
and  increasing  intelligence  of  the  people.    When- 
ever this   power  is    energetically    brought   into 
action    against   any   particular    measure   of   the 
government,  that  measure  must  be  abandoned. 
The  government  must  yield  to  a  force,  which 
though  it  cannot  be  seen  by  the  outward  sense 
in  any  distinct  form  or  shape,  is  yet,  like  VirgiPs 
fame,  of  colossal  size,  resting  with  its  feet  upon 
the  earth,  but  towering  above  the  clouds. 

This  public    opinion,  which   originates   in  a 
free  press,  is  the  greatest  improvement  which 
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Was  ever  made  in  the  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. It  corrects  abuses  by  the  slow  and  sa- 
lutary operation  of  reason ;  and  it  serves  to 
repress  tyranny  without  violence.  It  forms,  in 
some  measure,  a  code  of  laws  which  execute 
themselves.  The  blow  is  felt  without  being 
seen.  If  the  conscience  of  the  individual  be 
not  struck  by  its  reproofs,  he  cannot  well  despise 
the  impressions  which  they  are  calculated  to 
make  upon  those  in  whose  presence  he  lives.  If 
his  conscience  be  callous,  and  the  internal  sen- 
timent of  shame  be  weak,  he  yet  must  be  alive 
to  the  effects  of  general  detestation.  A  man 
might  almost  as  well  attempt  to  support  life  in 
an  exhausted  receiver,  as  to  enjoy  happiness  in 
an  atmosphere,  in  which  he  could  not  witness 
one  look  of  kind  complacency,  or  experience  one 
sentiment  of  reciprocal  esteem. 

No  government,  with  all  its  suspicious  pre- 
cautions and  tyrannical  expedients,  could  well 
devise  any  way  of  moderating  popular  discon- 
tent, which  is  so  efficacious  as  that  of  a  free 
press.  The  heated  fumes  of  democratic  enthu- 
siasm may  be  safely  suffered  to  evaporate  by  this 
means.  People  are  fond  of  complaining;  and 
the  exercise  of  that  privilege  is,  of  itself,  a  species 
of  alleviation.  But  those  who  repress  complaint 
only  aggravate  that  public  discontent,  which  it 
never  so  dangerous  when  it  can  obtain  a  free 
vent,  as  when  it  is  forcibly  repressed. 

While,  therefore,  the  press  may  be  considered 
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as  a  new  constitutional  power  acquired  for  the 
people,  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  reg-arded  as  a 
new  mode  of  appeasing  discontent,  which  is 
possessed  by  the  g-overnment.  If  it  gives  strength 
to  the  arm  of  the  people,  it  confers  dignity  and 
security  upon  the  sceptre  of  kings. 

While  the  press  is  free,  it  enables  reason  to 
combat  power.     It  is  the  corrective  of  violence, 
the  dissipator  of  delusion,  and  the  antidote  to 
fanaticism.     It,  in  some  measure,  takes  the  sove- 
reignty from  the  strength,  and   gives  it  to  the 
reason  of  the  people.     It  possesses  the  efficacy 
of  the  tribunitian  power,  without  any  of  its  in- 
conveniences ;  and,  while  it  illuminates  the  dark- 
ness  of   ignorance,   and   scatters   the    mists   of 
prejudice,    it  represses   passion,  and   moderates 
violence.     The  press  is  the  mirror  of  minds.     It 
enables    the    government  to   see    the    state   of 
opinion  as  it  really   is;    and   to  look  into   the 
public  mind.     Thus  it  reflects  a  salutary  light 
from  the  people  to  the  government,  and  from  the 
government  to  the  people.     It  is  a  beneficent 
monitor  to  both ;    and  it  particularly  exercises 
an   energetic  controul  over    those  parts  of  the 
government,  which   could   not  readily   be   con- 
trouled  by  any  other  means. 

In  the  democracies  of  Athens  and  of  Rome, 
the  people  were  often  excited  to  sudden  ebulli- 
tions of  rage,  to  frantic  extravagance,  or  in- 
considerate turbulence,  by  the  arts  of  the  orator ; 
and  their  proceedings  were  the  effect  rather  of 
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instantaneous  feeling,  or  sudden  impulse,  than  of 
slow  conviction  or  mature  deliberation.  But 
since  the  invention  of  printing-,  where  that  in- 
vention is  left  to  its  free  and  unfettered  opera- 
tion, the  opinions  of  men  are  more  governed  by 
"what  they  read  than  by  what  they  hear.  Hence 
they  form  a  more  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
judj^ment ;  and  are  less  hable  to  be  dehided  into 
frantic  commotions,  and  precipitate  resolves. 

I  regard  the  public  press ;  I  mean  all  along"  a 
free  press,  (for  freedom  is  its  vital  breath,  its  ani- 
mating soul,)  as  the  best  species  of  parliament 
which  the  people  can  possess.  It  is  that  species 
of  senate  where  the  whole  intelligence  of  the 
country  is  best  represented.  Here  every  man 
may  speak  his  mind ;  and,  if  he  does  not  think 
it  sufficiently  developed  by  the  medium  of  an- 
other, he  may  do  it  for  himself.  Public  discus- 
sion cannot  have  a  better  arena  than  what  a  free 
press  affords  for  the  conflictof  mind  with  mind ;  and 
for  the  discomfiture  ofsophistry  by  the  spear  of  truth. 

The  parliament  of  the  press  has  a  stronger 
tendency  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth  than  to 
promote  the  interests  of  faction;  and  where  the 
press  is  employed  for  the  purposes  of  faction,  the 
opposing  individuals,  who  do  not  see  each  other, 
kindle  less  with  the  ferocity  of  personal  opposi- 
tion. A  war  of  printed  thoughts  is  less  likely  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  a  state,  than  a  war  of  oral 
obloquy  and  personal  opposition. 

I   cannot  conceive  how  any  safer  conductor 
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can  be  contrived  for  the  escape  of  all  the  malig- 
nant democratic  vapour  which  is  perpetually 
floating-  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  free  state,  than 
this  of  a  free  press.  It  seems  to  carry  off  the 
peccant  humours  of  a  state  as  soon  as  they  are 
g-enerated;  and  to  suppress  them  as  they  arise. 

A  free  press  is  in  this  country  the  tutelary 
genius  of  the  democratic  interest ;  and  what 
friend  to  the  present  constitution  can  wish  it  to 
possess  a  more  powerful  protector,  or  a  more 
strenuous  guardian  ?  But  if  this  democratic 
interest  wielded  not  only  the  energies  of  the 
press,  but,  through  the  medium  of  Universal 
Suffrag-e,  was  enabled  to  domineer  over  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  republic 
would  soon  be  established,  or  be  attempted  to  be 
estabhshed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy. 
Republican  institutions  are,  as  I  have  previously 
remarked,  the  best  which  can  be  devised  for  the 
basis  of  a  free  constitution ;  as  they  produce  the 
most  salutary  activity,  and  cause  a  ferment  of 
interest  which  is  highly  favourable  to  the  phy- 
sical power  as  well  as  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  state.  But,  in  the  graduated  scale 
of  government,  the  democratic  impetus  ought 
not  only  to  be  moderated  but  repressed  before  it 
reach  the  pinnacle  of  the  supreme  power.  For 
that  impetus  becomes  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
its  ascent;  as  dissentions  among  the  gnat  are 
more  destructive  than  feuds  among  the  populace. 
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Aristocracy,  rising*  from  the  broad  basis  of 
republican  institutions,  and  terminatino;"  at  the 
summit  in  the  power  of  an  individual,  loims  the 
happiest  of  all  the  political  combinations,  which 
have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.  It  tends  to 
unite  more  benefits  with  fewer  counteracting 
ills  ;  and  it  best  tempers  those  elements  of  civil 
strife  which  may  be  found  in  every  state. 

The  daily  press,  which  is  one  of  the  energetic 
organs  of  public  opinion,  forms  a  sort  of  daily  cen- 
sor on  the  acts  of  every  public  man.  The  certain- 
ty which  every  public  man  feels,  that  none  of  his 
acts  can  be  concealed,  and  that  not  only  his  acts 
will  be  narrated,  but  that  their  motives  will  be 
canvassed,  and  their  effects  and  tendencies  ap- 
preciated, must  operate  not  only  to  encourage  the 
upright  to  persevere  in  the  path  of  justice,  but 
forcibly  to  keep  the  corrupt  and  unprincipled 
within  certain  boundaries,  at  least  of  outward 
decorum,  which  they  would  otherwise  despise. 

Every  man,  who  utters  his  sentiments  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  is  conscious  that  they  will 
be  divulged  the  next  morning  over  the  whole 
town  ;  and  diff'used  by  the  mail  coach  at  night 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  This  consciousness 
may  not  be  aKvays  efficacious  in  producing 
virtue  or  in  counteracting  vice;  but,  as  long  as 
the  desire  of  general  approbation  is  one  of  the 
ruling  principles  in  the  minds  of  public  men,  the 
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publicity  which  the  press  gives  to  infamy,  must 
operate  as  a  powerful  check  upon  every  species  of 
base  and  dishonourable  conduct.  The  conduct 
of  members  of  parliament  has  been  improved  by 
the  publication  of  the  debates. 

Though  the  controul  of  the  press  over  public 
men  is  silent  and  impalpable,  it  is  not  the  less 
powerful  on  that  account.  And,  though  the 
press  may  be  venal,  yet,  as  long  as  there  is  a 
portion  of  it  that  gives  a  free  utterance  to  the 
sentiments  of  enlightened  men,  and  conveys  the 
sentiments  of  the  sage  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
prince,  public  liberty  has  not  much  to  dread  from 
that  part  of  the  press  which  is  venal,  or  from  a 
House  of  Commons  that  is  corrupt. 

Where  there  is  a  free  press,  or,  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  free,  the  principal  controul  over 
public  opinion  must  be  exercised  by  the  demo- 
cratic part  of  the  constitution.  For  the  greatest 
intellectual  ability  will  be  found  where  there  is 
the  greatest  excitement  to  the  cultivation  and  the 
exercise.  The  excitement  of  this  kind,  which 
prevails  in  the  lower  sphere  of  life,  is  increased 
by  all  the  possible  gradations  of  ascent  in  the 
scale  of  fortune  or  of  power,  which  are  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  individual,  and  serve  to 
inflame  his  ardour,  to  kindle  his  zeal,  and  to  call 
forth  all  the  active  powers  of  his  soul.  Most  of 
the  political  writers  of  any  eminence  will  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  democracy.     And,  how- 
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ever  inadequately  the  }3eople  may  be  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  will  never  fail 
to  make  their  influence  adequately  represented 
and  powerfully  felt  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  where  it  is  free.  And,  though  the  press 
may  not  command  the  majority  of  the  Huuse 
of  Conjmons,  or  be  able  entirely  to  vanquish 
that  influence  which  arises  out  of  the  patronage 
of  the  government,  though  it  m^y  not  command 
the  public  force,  yet  it  will  exercise  a  species  of 
moral  sway  even  over  the  volition  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  will  be  ultimately  irresi  tible. 
Magna  est  vtritas,  and  praevalebit.  No  power 
can  permanently  resist  the  power  of  truth. 

Truth  can  never  be  vanquished,  when  she  is 
arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  a  free  press.  In  the 
conflict  of  reason  numbers  cannot  prevail,  unless 
they  have  reason  on  their  side;  and  when  they 
have,  but  only  when  they  have,  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God.  We  may  allow 
the  liberty  of  the  mind  through  the  agency  of 
the  press  without  any  numerical  limitations;  be- 
cause here,  numbers  are  as  nothing,  unless  as- 
sociated with  intellectual  superiority.  But,  if 
numbers  have  no  restraint  imposed  upon  their 
agency  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  let  the 
Sufl'rage  be  confined  to  property  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  representation. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Increase  of  Knomledcje'. — Supposition  of  an  en» 
lightened  People  and  an  ignorant  Government, 
—  The  Policy  of  a  wise  Government  described. 

The  oreneral  diffusion  of  knowledg-e  has  made 
a  great  change  in  the  political  state  of  man.  The 
lower  classes  have  now  more  intelligence  than 
the  highest  had  a  century  ago.  But,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  people  are  more  enlightened,  they  must 
become  more  capable  of  liberty.  They  need  less 
restraint.  For  if  restraint  need  not  be  always 
proportioned  to  ignorance,  yet  a  permanent  su- 
perstructure of  liberty  cannot  be  raised  except 
upon  the  solid  basis  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge. 

But  if  the  people  be  enlightened,  without  the 
light  reaching  to  the  government,  what  must  be 
the  result  ?  Will  the  ignorance  of  the  govern- 
ment be  able  to  counteract  the  knowledsfe  of  the 
people  ?  Or  will  the  knowledge  of  the  people 
produce  a  great  change  in  the  government  ? 
Ignorance  is  rather  of  an  obdurate  nature.  Ob- 
stinacy is  one  of  its  characteristics.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  government,  as  far  as  it  is  ignorant, 
is  not,  therefore,  likely  to  make  any  peaceable  or 
voluntary  concessions  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
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people.  Intimidation  or  force  must  precede 
concession.  But  both  these  means  are  to  be 
seriously  deprecated  ;  as  the  one  cannot  be  em- 
ployed where  violence  is  not  imminent,  nor  the 
other  without  its  being  actually  exercised.  Inti- 
midation cannot  well  be  produced  by  weakness 
even  upon  ignorance ;  and  any  political  change, 
which  is  the  mere  eflfect  of  physical  force,  supposes 
the  previous  occurrence  of  some  civil  conflict  or 
some  revolutionary  agitation. 

Where  there  is  an  enlightened  people,  the 
measures  of  the  government  are  not  likely  to  be 
permanent,  tranquil,  or  salutary,  unless  they  have 
the  public  reason  in  their  j^upport.  In  a  country 
where  knowledge  is  generally  diffused,  the  con- 
duct of  a  government  cannot  expect  to  expe- 
rience a  tacit  acquiescence  or  a  mute  approba- 
tion. All  its  measures  will  be  rigidly  scrutinized; 
and  the  scrutiny  will  be  of  that  kind  which  is  not 
likely  to  overlook  defects  ;  or  to  let  any  culpable 
measure  pass  without  animadversion.  But,  if  the 
general  current  of  the  public  animadversion  run 
against  the  measures  of  the  government,  the  sys- 
tem must  be  changed,  or  the  animadversion  must 
be  made  to  cease.  For  if  the  public  censure 
be  directed  against  the  same  measures  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  without  producing 
a  suitable  change,  the  general  disapprobation 
must,  at  last,  explode  in  a  burst  of  overwhelming 
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violence.     That  correction  of  defects,  removal  of 
evils,  or  amelioration  of  system,  which  the  people 
cannot  produce  by  the  operation  of  reason,  they 
will  finally  accomplish,  or  attempt  to  accomplish, 
by  lesii  peaceable  means.  An  ignorant  government 
and  an  enlightened  people,  or  an  ignorant  people 
and  an  enlio-htened  government  cannot  lonof  co- 
exist.     They  would  be  like  night  and  day  in  the 
same  longitude  and  latitude.  An  enlightened  peo- 
ple must  either  reform  or   subvert   an    ignorant 
govern tnent,  or  be  themselves  rendered  ignorant; 
and   an  enlightened   government  would  feel  its 
honour  and  its  interest,  its  happiness  and  its  secu- 
rity  combined    in    illuminating  the  people  over 
which  it  ruled,  and  in  diffusing  information  over 
the  whole  area  of  its  sway. 

-  Pul>lic  opinion,  which  is  the  result  of  general 
intellectual  proficiency  and  of  diffused  know- 
ledge, is,  as  I  have  said,  a  new  power  introduced 
into  the  moral  machinery  of  government.  This 
power  is  gradually  increasing  in  strength  in  this 
country  ;  and,  where  the  press  is  free,  there  is  no 
obstacle  which  either  ignorance  or  prejudice,  a 
narrow  selfishness  or  a  circumscribed  knowledge 
can  oppose  to  its  operations,  which  it  will  not 
finally  overcome. 

That  government,  therefore,  which  is  not  in- 
sensible to  the  existence,  or  blind  to  the  agency 
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^of  public  opinion,  will  not  wait  for  its  impulse, 
but  will  anticipate  its  movements.  A  wise  go- 
vernment would  resemble  the  pliilosopher  whom 
Lucretius  places  upon  the  temple  of  knowledge, 
in  order  to  survey  the  stormy  sea  and  violent 
conflict  of  human  errors  and  passions  beneath. 
A  wise  g-overnment,  discriminating  public  senti- 
m.ent  in  its  latent  growth  and  its  primary  pro- 
gress, will  so  arrange  its  measures  as  to  lead  the 
stream  rather  than  to  be  ruled  by  its  impulsion, 
when  by  continual  obstructions  and  perpetual 
opposition  it  has  swollen  into  a  deluge  of  ir- 
resistible impetuosity. 

A  wise  and  provident  government  would 
readily  convert  the  public  opinion  into  an  in- 
strument of  the  greatest  benefit.  For  the  govern- 
ment which  had  rendered  the  public  opinion 
ductile  to  its  will,  would  possess  a  sort  of  un- 
limited sway  both  over  the  minds  and  the  bodies 
of  the  people.  There  would  be  such  an  union  of 
strength  and  sentiment  as  would  be  quite  ir- 
resistible. In  such  a  state  of  things,  where  the 
wisdom  of  the  government  had  converted  the  pub- 
lic opinion  into  an  obsequious  auxiliary,  there  is 
no  reform  which  might  not  be  readily  effected 
without  the  smallest  peril  of  civil  storms.  Every 
change  must  be  safe,  and,  where  it  is  called  for 
by  the  public  reason,  must  be  desirable,  where  the 
physical  and  the  moral  force  of  the  state  are  con- 
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centrated  in  the  same  persons  from  whom  the 
change  is  to  proceed. 

Where  government  undertakes  a  reform  in 
circumstances  similar  to  those,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  or  where  it  has  previously  moulded 
the  public  opinion  to  its  views,  that  reform  must 
be  in  the  highest  degree  safe.  As  it  would  be 
conducted  by  the  general  force,  it  could  not  be 
counteracted  by  partial  turbulence,  and  as  it 
would  be  seconded  by  the  public  sentiment,  the 
most  important  changes,  which  took  place  in 
such  an  auspicious  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, could  have  no  obstacles  to  encounter. 
All  political  changes  are  ill-omened  and  bad, 
where  a  suiiable  state  of  sentiment  does  not 
precede  the  change;  or  where  the  public  reason 
has  not  been  duly  prepared  for  the  adoption. 

In  former  times  the  great  strength  of  govern- 
ment consisted  in  an  aggregate  of  imposture  and 
delusion.  Falsehood  was  the  idol  to  which  na- 
tions were  ordered  to  bend  the  knee.  Every 
species  of  misrepresentation  was  practised,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  simple  truth  from  pene- 
trating to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Those  eyes 
were,  moreover,  bandaged  by  every  artifice 
which  sagacity  or  cunning  could  devise.  False 
appearances  were,  every  where,  substituted  for 
true  ;  and  a  mirror  of  mighty  dimensions,  which 
L  2 
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the  imposture  of  ages  had  spread  over  the  whole 
intellectaal  horizon  of  man,  caused  all  the  great 
phenomena  oi  the  moral  world  to  appear  inverted 
to  his  mental  sight. 

But  the  age  of  delusion  is  gone.  The  day  of 
the  juggler  and  the  mountebank  is  passed  away. 
Statecraft  and  priestcraft  have  lost  their  ancient 
wand  of  mighty  power.  The  spell  is  broken. 
The  magician  has  sunk  below  the  earth,  or  va- 
nished into  thin  air.  Truth  has  appeared  in 
that  simple  form  in  which  Plato  said,  that  if  vir- 
tue could  be  seen,  it  would  cause  the  rapture  of 
admiration  in  the  mind,  and  the  glow  of  affection 
in  the  heart. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

A  moderate  Reform  required  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Aye,  and  the  Reason  of  the  Thing. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  public 
utility  is  what  alone  can  furnish  a  solid  support 
to  public  institutions.     That  government,  which 
desires  stability,  instead  of  defending  pernicious 
and  acknowledged  abuses,  however  much  they 
may   have   been   covered  by   the  hoary   hair   of 
antiquity,  ought  to  consider  that  time,  though  it 
may  darken  error,  or  conceal  depravity,  cannot 
convert   falsehood   into  truth,  or  corruption   into 
honesty.       The     attempt,     instead    of     giving 
strength   or    dignity   to    government,   can    only 
render  it  weak   and  despicable.     The  state  of 
the  seasons  points  out  the  ht  time  both  to  plough 
and  to  sow.     The  political  state  of  man,  which 
has  also  its  seasons,  |)i)ints  out  to  those  who  can 
read  its  instructive  and  awful  phenomena,  when 
th6  public  sentiment  is  matured  for  reform,  and 
man  is  ripe  for  change. 

Public  men  ou^ht  not  merely  for  the  public 
interest,  but  comprehensively  considered  for  their 
own,  instead  of  defending  ancient   errors,  and 
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combating  for  the  perpetuity  of  acknowledged 
abuses,  to  keep  pace  with  the  liberal  spirit  and 
the  enlightened  ideas  of  the  age.  The  great 
preventive  of  revolutions  is  timely  reform.  Re- 
volutions are  produced  by  an  accumulation  of 
abuses,  engendering  a  mass  of  discontent,  which 
ultimately  explodes  in  civil  storms. 

The  present  state  of  the  House  of  Commons  indi- 
cates some  of  those  ravages,  which  time,  the  great 
innovator,  is  perpetually  making  in  all  political 
institutions,  but  which  the  wisdom  of  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  have   repaired  as  they  occurred. 
That  neglect  alone  has   caused  all  the   peril  of 
reform.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  when 
Old  Sarum,  Gatton,  and  other  places,  which  have 
dwindled  into  insignificance,  were  first  raised  to 
the  rank  of  chartered  boroughs,  they  were  places 
of  importance,  with  respect  both  to  inhabitants 
and  to  property.     But  both  the  inhabitants  and 
the  property    have   migrated  to  other  situations 
which   have    been   enriched    by    their   fall,   and 
peopled    by  their  decay.       The    reason    of   the 
thing,  therefore,   requires  that  as  re[)resentation 
was  not  originally  attached  to  the  locality,  but  to 
its  adjuncts,  tiiat  is,  its  inhabitants  and   its  pro- 
perty, the   representation  of  the   locality  should 
cease  when   the  adjuncts   have  disappeared,  ibr 
the  sake  of  which  aloue  it   was  conferred.     The 
representation  of  Old  Sarum,  Gatton,  bcc.  &c. 
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should  be  transferred  to  other  localities,  which 
possess  the  essential  requisites  for  representation 
which  they  have  lost. 

Those  boroughs,  which  have  lost  their  inhabi- 
tants and  their  property,  may  be  considered  as 
having"  experienced  a  political  demise.  They 
are  no  longer  living,  but  dead  parts  of  the  politi- 
cal community  ;  and  though  we  may  permit  the 
living  to  be  represented,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  the  representation  should  be  attached  to 
their  ashes  or  their  tombs.  The  representation 
of  Old  Sarum,  Gatton,  &c.  if  it  be  a  representa- 
tion of  any  thing,  is  only  a  representation  of 
shadows  and  ghosts.  With  some  it  may  be 
thought  a  consecrated  part  of  the  constitution, 
like  the  worship  of  saints  in  the  Romish  ritual  j 
but  I  am  no  friend  to  unmeaning  mummery,  or 
to  corrupt  and  unreasonable  practices,  either  in 
religion  or  in  politics.  If,  at  this  moment,  we 
had  no  House  of  Commons,  and  were  about  to 
form  one,  would  Old  Sarum,  Gatton,  8tc.  &c. 
be  the  places  which  we  should  invtst  by  way  of 
preference,  with  the  right  of  sending  members 
to  parliament?  Would  it  even  once  occur  to 
any  individual,  that  it  was  fit  that  these  d  cayed, 
impoverished,  and  depopulated  places,  should 
be  invested  with  the  right  of  taxation,  legislation, 
and  all  those  high  powers,  on  the  exercise  of 
which,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  are  at 
stake  ? 
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If  it  would  be  unfit  that  Old  Sarvmi,  Gatton, 
&c.  should  send  members  to  parliament,  if  we 
were  to  begin  to  form  a  House  of  Commons  de 
novo,  why  should  they  be  suffered  to  do  this  in  a 
reformed  House  of  Commons  ?  Is  it  not  as 
requisite  to  repair  a  house  that  has  fallen  to  de- 
cay, as  to  build  one  up  from  the  foundations  ? 
The  decayed  boroug-hs  are  parts  of  the  political 
fabric  so  rotten  in  themselves,  and  so  sunk  in 
public  estimation,  that  they  endanger  the  very 
safety  of  the  constitution.  It  cannot  be  per- 
petuated, unless  they  are  removed.  They  are 
gangrenous  parts  of  the  body  politic,  which  can 
never  recover  a  state  of  vigorous  and  robust 
health  while  they  remain. 

But,  though  I  think  that  the  decayed  boroughs 
ought  to  lose  their  right  of  sending  members  to 
parliament,  yet  I  have  always  maintained  that 
the  proprietors  ought  to  be  indemnified.  For  I 
am  not  willing  to  hurt  even  a  hair  of  any  man's 
head.  And,  when  any  political  abuse  has  been 
sanctioned  by  long  continuance,  and,  like  the 
rotten  boroughs,  become  vested  as  a  valuable 
interest  in  particular  individuals,  I  think  that  the 
public,  which  is  benefited  by  the  destruction  of 
the  interest,  ought  to  make  an  equitable  remu- 
neration to  those,  whose  loss  has  become  its 
gain.  The  remuneration  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
decayed  boroughs,  would  be  as  nothing  compared 
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with  the  public  good,  which  would  be  produced 
by  their  abolition. 

My  much  revered  friend,  Mr.  Baron  Maseres, 
has  proposed  to  revive  the  old  law  of  annual 
parliaments;  and  many  think  it  probable  that  a 
revival  of  this  law,  with  a  new  and  more  simple 
mode  of  taking-  the  votes  on  one  and  the  same 
day  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  would  pre- 
vent that  confusion,  intemperance,  and  expense, 
which  are  now  so  common  upon  the  dissolution 
of  a  septennial  parliament.  The  annual  election 
of  the  representative  body  might  thus  cause  no 
more  riot  and  uproar  than  the  annual  election  of 
the  members  for  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  London.  And  as  in  the  Common  Council, 
those  members,  whose  conduct  is  characterized 
by  probity  and  independence,  are  seldom 
changed,  so  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  same  places  would  often  be  long 
represented  by  the  same  persons,  where  there  was 
no  gross  abuse  of  the  trust  reposed,  or  no  fla- 
grant violation  of  public  duty.  The  friends  of 
this  measure,  therefore,  contend  that  the  aigu- 
m^nt  against  annual  parliaments,  which  is  found- 
ed on  the  supposition  that  every  new  parliament 
would  be  principally  composed  of  new  and  inex- 
perienced men,  and  that,  consequently,  there 
would  be  a  perpetual  change  of  councils  in  the 
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government,  and  a  constant  dearth  of  men  of 
business,  is  so  far  from  being'  true,  that  an  annual 
parliament  would  probably  exhibit  a  greater  ag- 
gregate of  experience  and  of  wisdom  than  a 
septennial.  The  reason,  upon  which  they 
found  this  supposition,  is  that  all  the  members  of 
The  House,  knowing  that  if  they  neglected  their 
duty  in  parliament,  and  thejr  attention  to  the 
interests  of  tlieir  constituents,  they  m\ght  possi- 
bly be  turned  out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  would 
be  more  strenuous  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  and  more  diligent  in  their  senatorial  call- 
ing. 

If  an  annual  parliam.ent  were  productive  of 
these  effects,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
become  a  better  school  for  the  culture  of  talents, 
and  the  maturation  of  experience,  than  it  is  ac- 
cording to  its  present  septennial  constitution. 
A  school  is  very  inefficient  without  discipline; 
and  the  corrective  discipline  of  an  annual  House 
of  Commons  would  be,  that  if  the  members  neg- 
lected their  duty,  they  might  be  deprived  of 
their  office  at  tlie  end  of  the  year.  Might  not 
the  possibility  of  this  deprivation  have  a  very 
beneficial  operation  ?  Is  it  likely  that  the  par- 
liamentary business  would  be  conducted  in  that 
indolent  and  slovenly  manner,  in  which  it  often 
is  at  present,  when  the  members,  feeling  them- 
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selves  safe  in  their  seats  for  several  years,  are 
often  guilty  of  tlie  utmost  remissness ;  and  some- 
times  leave   the  benches  of   the  House  almost 
empty    when   important    laws   are   passed,    and 
weighty  questions  are  discussed?  Is  it  not  owing 
to  the  gross  negligence  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons    in   the   discliarge  of    their    duty, 
that  laws  respecting  questions  of  revenue,   and 
even  of  life   and   death,  are  so  loosely  worded, 
and  so   indefinitely   expressed,   as  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  the  most  contradictory   interpretations  ? 
But  if  those  who  make  laws  do  not  know  what 
they  mean,  how  are  they  to   be   understood   by 
those  for  whom  they  are  made  ?  As  the  gene- 
ral   interest    is    intimately    connected    with   all 
legislative  acts,  and   as  those  acts  relate  to  the 
ignorant  as  well  as  to  the  wise,  ought  they  not 
to  be  particularly  distinguished  by   perspicuity 
and   precision  ?    But   are    perspicuity   and  pre- 
cision the  characteristic  features  in  modern  acts 
of    parliament  ?    Are   not   those   acts   rather  a 
snare  than  a  guide  ?  Rather  a  labyrinth  of  dark- 
ness, than  a  beacon  of  liofht  ? 

As  it  has  been  remarked  that  more  good  acts 
are  usually  passed  in  the  last  year  of  a  parlia- 
ment, than  in  all  the  preceding,  the  friends 
of  annual  parliaments  are  of  opinion  that  a  par- 
liament, of  which  every  year  would  be  the  last, 
would   exhibit   more  of  these  good  acts;  and, 
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indeed,  would  produce  so  few  bad  acts  that  we 
should  enjoy  the  benefit  not  only  of  a  more  in- 
dustrious, vigilant,  and  enlightened  senate,  but 
of  a  more  definite,  comprehensive,  and  luminous 
leg-islation. 

If  an  annual  parliament  should  not  have  the 
effect  of  making'  the  members  attend  more  con- 
stantly to  their  duty,  I  have  heard  it  sug'gested 
that  it  would  be  r  ight  to  resort  to  some  regula- 
tion like  the  following-  :  No  act  sh(.uid  pass 
where  one  third  of  the  members  of  the  whole 
house  were  not  present ;  and  as  the  house  con- 
sists of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members, 
it  could  not  well  be  considered  as  any  great 
hardship  to  insist  upon  the  attendance  of  one 
third  of  that  number. 

When  gentlemen  obtain  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  ought  to  be  with  a  view  of  dis- 
charging the  duty  with  fidelity  and  diligence. 
If  they  have  other  less  honourable  objects,  the 
utmost  impediments  ought  to  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  their  accomplishment;  and,  at  any  rate, 
a  parliamentary  attendance  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled, as  far  as  compulsion  is  practicable  in  such 
a  case.  For  this  purpose  a  very  judicious  iriend 
of  mine  thinks  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  re- 
quire that  every  member,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  should  deposit  one  hundred  gui- 
neas, or  more,  according  to  the  duration  of  the 
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session  for  one  hundred  or  more  days.  The 
member  who  attended  in  his  place  in  the  house, 
should  every  day  receive  back  one  of  these  gui- 
neas j  and  the  guineas  of  the  absent  members 
should  be  divided  among  those  who  did  attend. 
This  suggestion  is  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of 
an  ordinance,  which  the  House  of  Commons 
itself  made  in  1642,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  hal)itual  attendance  of  its  members. 

The  inattention  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  their  Parliamentary  duty  is,  at 
present,  so  general,  that  the  whole  weight  of 
the  business  is  thrown  upon  a  few  active  and 
vigilant  individuals.  Whether  the  regulation, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  would  be  so  effica- 
cious as  might  be  wished,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine, but  it  would  probably  secure  a  more  full 
house  than  is  at  present  ever  seen,  except  when 
some  question  of  party  is  to  be  agitated ;  or  in 
which  the  patronage  of  the  state  is  the  object  of 
a  mighty  competition.  But,  certainly,  if  we 
consider  either  the  magnitude  or  the  multitude 
of  the  interests  it  involves,  no  duty  can  be  so  im- 
portant as  that  of  a  legislator ;  and  as  the  legis- 
lative function  confers  a  certain  dignity  and  pre- 
eminence in  the  state  upon  the  individual  to 
whom  it  is  delegated,  the  neglect  of  such  a  trust 
is  not  only  a  violation  of  public  duty,  but  a  breach 
of  the  highest  moral  obligation. 
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To  consider  Parliament  as  a  mere  refug"e  from 
a  jail,  or  a  mode  of  eluding  the  fair  demands  of 
a  creditor,  appears  to  be  such  a  perversion  of  a 
sacred  trust,  to  a  criminal  purpose,  as  ousfht  to 
experience  general  reprobation.  In  order  to 
prevent,  or  to  correct  this  abuse,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  men»ber  of  Parliament  might,  with 
much  public  benefit,  be  rendered  real  and  per- 
manent, by  the  substitution  of  a  solid  for  a  ficti- 
tious property.  This  olrject  might  be  very  effi- 
caciously attained,  by  not  perinittii)g-  any  member 
to  take  his  seat  till  he  had  delivered  in  the  title 
deeds  of  the  estate  upon  which  he  founded  his 
qualification  ;  and,  though  he  might  withdraw 
those  deeds,  yet  his  seat  should  be  vacated,  if 
they  were  withdrawn.  Great  part  of  that  cor- 
ruption in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  the 
ordinary  topic  of  complaint,  would  be  removed, 
if  none  had  a  seat  in  that  House,  who  were 
either  oppressed  1  y  debt,  or  destitute  of  an  in- 
dependent competency.  All  that  I  have  said 
of  property,  as  necessary  to  the  qualification  of 
the  constituent,  will  apply  with  more  force  with 
respect  to  that  of  the  representative. 

A  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  merely 
shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and 
adopting-  a  few  regulations  similar  to  those  which 
I  have  mentioned,  would  probably  be  productive 
of  great  practical  good ;  and  it  certainly  could 
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not  be  regarded  as  a  hazardous  experiment.  If,  in 
addition  to  these,  or  similar  reguhitions,  some  of 
the    more    corrupt    and    depopulated    boroughs 
were  successively  disfranchised,  while  the  Suffrage 
wasslowli/  ?i\\i\  (jradually  extended  to  more  of  the 
property  of  the  count!  y,  the  House  of  Commons 
would  soon  recover  the  ground  which  it  has  lost 
in  general  estimation.     It  would  secure  the  sup- 
port of  public  opinion  ;  and  it  would  find  a  tower 
of  strength  in  the  united  approbation  of  the  pro- 
bity, the  intelligence,   and   the    property   of  the 
country.      A   few    turbulent    demagogues    may 
despise   the  maxims  of  caution,  and  deride  the 
councils   of  moderation  ;  but   both  caution   and 
moderation  will  always  have  the  support  of  the 
good,  and  the  sanction  of  the  wise.     Those  who 
are  friends  to  the  constitution,  would  cheerfully 
embrace  the  only  safe  means  which  are  left  of 
repairing  its  defects,   and  preserving  it  from  de- 
cay.    But  what  might  now  be  done  with  safety, 
may  not  be  performed  without  danger,  if  it  be 
long  delayed.     The  government  might   at  pre- 
sent, by  timely  concessions,  and  gentle  reforms, 
bend  the  popular  will  to  its  patriotic  views.     It 
might  prevent  or  direct  the  impending  storm  ; 
but   the  period    will   otherwise   infallibly  arrive 
when  the  storm  will  leave  no  choice  to  the  go- 
vernment,  but  that  of  obsequious  submission  to 
its  rage.     The  procrastination  of  all  reasonable 
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reform  on  the  part  of  the  government,  can  tend 
only  to  let  the  opportunity  escape,  when  ils  wis- 
dom, its  temperance,  and  its  firmness,  might  en- 
tirely remove  the  present  discontent.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  for  the  government  to  roll  the  current 
of  popular  opinion  into  a  channel  which  is  favour- 
able to  the  preservation  of  our  present  political 
and  religious  institutions.  But  no  time  is  to  be 
lost.  The  tide  which  is  now  running  in  favour 
of  reform,  if  it  be  not  mastered  by  the  govern- 
ment, will  soon  rush  on  to  that  point  where  all 
the  present  fair  prospects  of  political  security 
will  vanish  on  the  dark  and  turbulent  ocean  of 
revolutionary  violence ;  where  the  constitution 
itself  will  become  a  wreck,  and  both  the  altar 
and  the  throne  be  hurled  into  the  abyss. 

ROBERT  FELLOWES. 

January,  1818. 

Cumberland  Place,  New  Road,  Mary-le-bone. 
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